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SIR WALTER SCOTT. rt strong as their illustrious father’s ; but, as we 
i said before, the question lies between the 
Deatu has this season been busy in Pe vont and Sir Walter's ereditors, and we 
high places ; the destroyer can go ne higher § have no doubt that it will be satisfactorily 
now: Sir Walter Scott is dead, and laid in his # settled. ; 
grave, in Dryburgh kirkyard, and the spirit b 
Who rivalled all but Shakspeare here below, 5 
is gone to mix with the Homers and the 4 ae nore 
Tassos and the Miltons. But a little while#., . — é 
ago he was living and delighting his friends % oe Oe Hostage. 
with his conversation, and the world with ‘Haji Baba.’ 3 vols. 
his works—and_ now he is silenced for ever. H Tur Persians have what they eall a false 
and passed from amoug us. The manner of & dawn, or twilicht. They supnose that this 
his going is the saddest story that has ever # phenon e@ ) e 
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London: Bentley. 


non arises from the circumstance 
been told of a son of genius. He made him-@of the sun passing through a certain aperture 
self responsible for immense debts which he# in the mountains some time before ii vscends 
did not, strictly speaking, contract; he re- sabove the horizon. ‘Zohrab’ may be com- 
fused to become a bankrupt, considerine. 1 sared to this optical illusion. We must con- 
like the elder Osbaldistone of his own im- ss, that when we read the very flattering 
mortal pages, commercial honour as dear as review of this novel, so many weeks befor 
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lossal task of paying every penny of onetcrossed cur minds, that this unnatural dan- 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds. in fj dling into notice betrayed a ricketiness in the 
six short years—are we writing truth or fic- 4 off iag. ‘To be serious: this holding out 
tion ?—he paid sixty thousand pounds of that § of inlse lights—this.syvstem of puiling—has 








: 
. . an 3 ° ) : 
money by his genius alone; but he crushed {gone on increasing to an extent that i 





his spirit in the gigantic struggle ; or, in plain igrac ful to the p 

words, sacrificed himself in the attempt toMithe understand: 1g i 

restore his broken fortunes. By the terms *hold, that if this contraband trading be net 
Sof the arrangement which Sir Walter madc # thoroug! ly exposed, it must in the end be 
with his ereditors, Abbotsford will be sold to "jruinous to all sound literature and eriticisn 
pay the residue of the debt. This must not} 
be; the profane hammer of an auctioneer} has been written 
must not be heard in our temple of the‘ Hajji Baba,’ so little was really known, as 
muses. Shall we bring upon ourselves infamy M Persie. used once to depict it in all the 
that cannot die, and be made a mockery aud # clowing colours of oriental fable, as a land of 
a wonder among nations jor the sake of sixty 3 diamonds and emeralds-—a 
thousand pounds? Let the couatry which he the most aromatic gums anc 
has enriched as much as he has adorned, 4 ing looms, whose 

fulfil the engagement of its illustrious son. {ri d as those of ‘Tyre : 
Britain owes him millions ; we call upon her 4 Vs 
to pay a small portion of the d 
back Abbotsford—houses and la 
children of the poet for ever and ever. This#and courts-—its enchant 
can give no offence to any one, and its with the finest marblos—it 
cannot but gratify millions. This ques-'}-—its baths and fountains 
tion lies between the country—the heixvs of dimaginations on the loves of 
Scott’s fame, the sharers in his glory—and }y Nigitingale, as teld in the mys 
his immediate creditors. We call, there-} taphorical language of Hafiz. We are un- 
fore, upon the country at large to bestir willing to have our early illusions questioned 
itself; we call upon the titled of the land tofor destroyed. It was for Mr. Movier 
head the subscription as they ought—and to (! plete this invidious task, 

do it immediately, lest humbler men com-4 It is true, that many intelligent travellers, 
mence it, and deprive them of the post off#from Chardin to ‘fraser, had traversed the 
honour. For oursetves we lay down ten % widely-extended provinces of that enipire, 
guineas, and hope to have to pay them be- ? from ‘the borders of Armenia to Asterabad, 
fore these sheets are dry—for we assuredly and taken us to Tehran, and Bok and 
never laid out money more worthily. The # Samareand, and Shiraz, and the ruins of the 
Times newspaper, with its usual encrgy and Zancient Persepolis; but their journies (wit- 
proper warmth, is of our opinion, we observe: W ness the fate of Mr. Brown) were always 
and we trust, that, before our Memoir makes & accompanic d with danger from Eels, and 
its appearance next weck, the subscription @'Turcomans, and other predatory hordes ; and 
will be full and complete. We necd not add, the stay of these visitors was too short to 
that the family of the poet know nothing off ' 

this: their feeling of independence is asi 
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1ers of that primitive and semi-barbarcus 


any other honour, and sct himself the ev-jthe appearance of the work itself, a suspicion | 


There is no country about which so much | 
, and, till the publication of 


| crimes invented, to serve the purposes of a 


ang me- | 


| people. Persia is no land of romance, but 


}a sad reality. It much resembles, in its 
| features, the Morea. It presents a succes- 
sion of arid mountains and grey rocks, with 
| patches here and there of short-lived verdure, 
lthat render the scene, if we except the 
| borders of Armenia, the banks of the Cas- 
pian, and a few isolated tracts, only the more 
bleak and desolate; and their towns and 
cities consist of low mud_ houses, fenced 
about by jealous mud walls, and are seldom 
distinguished by mosques or minarets of 
maguiticence, such as we meet with in other 
parts of the East. 

Even in the environs of the cities, the 
formal poplar and still more formal eypress 
| xre almost the only trees; whilst man, from 
} an uninterrupted continuance of misgovern- 
| ment, has degenerated into two classes—the 
| tyrant and the slave. iS 
What materials does such an unhappy 
}country afford for awakening any interest 
lthat comes home to the better feelings of 
| humanity ?—But we anticipate. 
| liowever it may be the duty of the his- 
| torian to hold up to the execration of his 
wics, the Ishmacls, and Molu Mulochs, 
j and Christierns of past times, such characters 
feome not within the scope or province of 
|the novel-writer. Voltaire has been justly 
| blamed for his treatment of Mahomet, and 
night perhaps have been even more so, for 
selecting that subject fer a tragedy; and if 
our author considered he had no delicacy to 
erve, as regarded one who so lately filled 











| ob 
| the throne of Persia, we are not exactly re- 
|couciled to his blending history and fiction 
| in such a way, that we know not where one 
! “ihe 

Lei 


wecins and the other ends. Though we have 


.| no respect for tyrants, justice requires their 
| - : 


crimes should not be exaggerated, much less 








' novelist; but even admitting the late Shah to 
have been the monster of iniquity depicted 
‘in the pages before us, many may be of 
ion that little utility can arise,—certainly 
no eratifiertion or entertainment (the prin- 
cud and aim of novels,)—from that 
anatomical dissection in which Mr. Morier’s 
Uping-knite delights—from laying bare to 
his readers the sickening wickedness of Aga 
Mahomed. 
Such subjects have been very properly 
exiled from the stage; and our nerves are 
carcely strong enough to bear the dreadful 
and appalling spectacles displayed in almost 
every page of these volumes. It may be, that 
our author has resided in that country till 
the relation of such horrors has ceased to 
shock his ears, till they have become familiar 
to his eyes, and conscious that his forte lies, 
like Chateaubriand’s in the Natchez, in this 




















make us intimate with the customs and men- | 
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sort of writing, is not aware of the impression 
it produces on us. ” 
The name of this historico-novel should 
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have been Aga Mohamed—his exploits 
occupying the far greater portion of it. To 
give a notion of his character, we shall ex- 
tract a scene wherein, after having long 
hesitated, like a coiled and venomous snake, 
whether to dart upon his unconscious prey, 
in the shape of an amiable boy, the present 
Shah, for having in a hunting party shown 
greater dexterity than himself, we find them 
thus engaged in an interview :— 

***Do you see this?’ said the King, as he 
deliberately unfolded the abominable rag, his 
face at the same time taking an expression which 
would have appalled even a demon. Fatteh Ali, 
with fixed muscles and blanched cheeks, stared 
wildly at the horrid exposure. 

“*¢ Boy,’ said the King, with increased earnest- 
ness, ‘does not this blood speak?’ Fatteh 
Ali could only answer with looks of astonish- 
ment. ‘Speak, boy,’ said the tyrant, ‘do you 
know this?’ 

***God forgive me,’ he answered, the words 
almost choking his utterance, ‘I know nothing 
of blood.’ 

“<Tll-fated that thou art!’ exclaimed the 
Shah, ‘this blood is the blood of thy father.’ 

** At this a deadly hue overspread the cheeks 
of the sensitive youth, and a tremor convulsed 
his frame. ‘ My father!’ he exclaimed.” 





Horrible as this revelation is, it is scarcely 
surpassed by his wanton spilling of the blood 
of his chief huntsman, for inadvertently ap- 
pearing in the presence without taking off 
his boots, and the manner in which that act 
is related :— 

“The heavy corpse fell with a crash on one 
side, whilst the head bounded towards the des- 
pot, the eyes glaring horribly, the tongue pro- 
truded to a frightful length, and streams of gore 
flowing and spouting in all directions.” 





But the acme of our loathing was the 
Katl-i-aum, or maund of eyes exacted by the 
Shah from the captured city of Asterabad— 
the siege of which, however, never took place 
during his reign, as confessed by Mr. Morier, 
and might as well have been left uninvented, 
answering, as it does, no other purpose than 
that of swelling out almost an entire volume. 

“A wretch of an executioner, a savage of 
most ferocious aspect, his arms bared to the 
shoulders, his hands crimson with blood, and 
his beard clotted with foam, had just brought 
in a tray covered with eyes, and placed them 
before the Shah. There he stood, in an attitude 
of exultation, expecting the usual donation. 
The Shah, contemplating the horrid objects for 
some time, at length drew his small riding whip 
from his girdle, and with the handle thereof 
began to count them, telling them off by pairs, 
and in doing this, he broke out into the follow- 
ing soliloquy. ‘O Allah! is it in truth right 
and just to continue thus to send thy wrath 
upon an offending and rebellious people ! - 

One's flesh creeps at the bare thought, 
much more at the detailed mention, of these 
enormities. 
Mohamed should ever have existed—a being 
whose life seems to have been one tissue of 
abominations—seems scarcely conceivable 
(for the worst of men have some virtues) ; but 
his worthy favourite, a hideous hunchback 
barber, exceeds even all we can conceive of 
villany, by his betraying, without any osten- 
sible motive, his master for a few tomauns. 
Nor are the other personages belonging to the 
court, created, as Mr. Morier says, tor the 
purpose of the tale, a whit more amiable than 
the Goozoo, with the exception of the prime 
minister. The only hero among the Persians 
is strangely enough painted as an arrant fop 





That a monster such as Aga | 





and ridiculous coxcomb ; and, in one part of 


! 


the history, subjected to the bastinado, which | 


is considered, we are told, as an honour in 
Persia. ‘The humour of this Beg Ali Khan 
is lost upon us; and the Persian modes of 
expression, and the continual repetition of 


| the same hyperbolical and vulgar oriental- 


isms, have much to disgust, little to make us 
laugh. As a specimen of female wit,—and it 
must be remembered that this dialogue takes 


—we quote the following paragraphs : 

“ Our Princess knows,” said the female tent- 
pitcher in chief, “that if he be the father of 
shaitans {devils} she is the mother :—wonderful 
things are said of her. She herself superintends 
a bastinado—ajed xering ast :—she is activity 
itself!” 

“It is said of her,” added another, “ that she 
has the intelligence of a Vizir; that she directs 
the whole of her father’s house, and even super- 
intends the stables.” 


repeated from one tower to the other quite 
round the battlements. Zaul then said in the 
lowest whisper, ‘be now ready—all depends 
upon this moment.’ He then unloosed one end 
of the long rope that was wound round his body, 
and lashed it firmly to the gun carriage, then 
having waited a certain time to allow the cries 
of the sentries to subside: ‘ Now, wretches! 
sleep on!’ exclaimed he; ‘ ye think ye have 
done your duty, with your drowsy hazir thrown 


| from your throat; but Zohrab is ours—Allah, 
place before the Shah’s niece in the harem, 


Allah, protect us.’ 

‘Upon that they both crept through the 
mouth of the embrasure, and lowering the rope 
down the side of the fortification, they found 
that nothing could be more just to its measure 
than its length to the height of the wall. Zaul 


| made his son proceed the first, who, with cau- 
| tious step, hand under hand, gradually de- 


“She knows the age of a camel,” said the | 


Lady moonshee, “ better than a camel-driver ; 


and will tell the mirakhor when and where he , 


ought to bleed a sick horse better than 
farrier.” 

To analyze this 
few sentences; 
thought profitable, its matter might very 
easily have been compressed into one. It 
is meant to be the story of the loves of 
Zohrab and Amima. ‘The parts, however, 
that the hero and heroine occupy, are subordi- 
nate ones, particularly the latter, who, be- 
fore the end of the second volume, is rather 
awkwardly left in the desert with a blind 
man, who turns out to be her supposed mur- 


novel would take very 


the | 


scended into the very depths of the dry ditch, 
and landed in safety ; he followed, and finding 
themselves at the bottom, in safety and at 
liberty, by mutual impulse they threw them- 
selves into each other’s arms, and again and 
again thanked Heaven for their safe deliverance, 

‘© Tt was at this moment that Zohrab, putting 
his hand to his arm to feel whether the armlet, 
that sacred gift of his beloved Amima, was safe, 
found it not there. A deadly apprehension 


| overcame him as he felt over his person, but— 


for were not three volumes | 


dered father, and brother of the Shah; and 
she does not appear again but as a bride, at 
the winding up of the whole. The description , 


of the Great Salt Desert, (over which she is 
hurried,) though it has been already better 
done in *The Crusaders,’ by Sir Walter 
Scott, is very graphic. 

One of the most characteristic personages 
seemed to us the counterfeit dervise (the 
father of Zohrab), Hezzarpicheh, for whose 
apophthegms and verses Mr. Morier is pro- 
bably much indebted to Ferdouzi, Sadi, 
or Jami, as well as for Zulima’s fable of the 
writing in the Coran; and, though we can 
scarcely pardon Zohrab for not returning to 
Tehran after the discovery of his having left 
in the chamber the sacred gift and present 
fatal to Amima, (the armlet,) his escape with 
the dervise from that city is not ill painted, 
as will appear by the following extract. 
scertained beforehand what road 
to take, they scaled the first wall, hastily glided 
over an adjacent terrace of the chief execu- 
tioner’s house, which was situated close under 
the city walls, and throwing themselves into a 
deep shade, they took a survey of the nearest 
watch towers, in order to discover what sentries 
might be on the alert. The moon by this time 
had entirely disappeared behind the lofty Al- 
bors; dead stillness reigned throughout the city. 
‘We will wait for the next challenge from the 
sentries, and then descend,’ said Zaul Khan. 
They perceived that within ten yards of the 
place where they stood, was planted one of the 
three pieces of artillery which served to guard 
the citadel, and Zaul, perceiving that the pa- 
rapet threw a deep shadow inwardly, immedi- 


* Having 





| ately crept close to it, followed by his son, until 


the y came to where the gun threw a still darker 
shade. All at once they heard from the adjacent 
tower the cry of ‘ kazir,’ which was echoed and 


he found it not: his agitation was immediately 
remarked by his father, who said, * What has 
happened—speak ?’ ‘ Oh,’ said the grief-struck 
youth, ‘itis lost: let me return—she dies if it 
be found!’—he was so overpowered by this 
thought that he trembled from head to foot, and 
so entirely unmanned was he, that it was with 
difficulty he could support himself. ‘ Whatever 
it is,’ said the inexorable father, ‘lost it must 
be—to return is impossible: let us on!’ 

‘© *My father!’ exclaimed the youth, ‘did 
you but know all, you would pity and help me.’ 

««*T do know all,’ said the Khan. ‘I would 
help you, but it is too late—we cannot return: 
be yourself, my son!’ 

“**« LT would give up anything; but, oh! what 
will become of her.’ 

*** Zohrab,’ said his father, ‘ again I say 
come on; this is not worthy of you.’ Then with 
difficulty at length he persuaded the reluctant 
youth to advance, who, finding that it was now 
impossible to return, allowed himself to be car- 
ried onwards by his father’s impetuosity. 

**To escape from the depths of the ditch, 
which was broken and rugeed, and easy of access 
in many parts, was the business of a few minutes, 
and when once fairly landed on the plain, the 
father proceeded with a quick step through the 
cultivated fields, until they reached a certain 
tree, where, to Zohrab's surprise, they found a 
man awaiting them with three horses. Without 
a moment's delay they mounted, and were soon 
in rapid motion on the high road to Mazan- 
deran. Zohrab, in other circumstances, would 
have been frantic with joy at finding himself 
once again on a saddle, but the loss of his arm- 
let, which compromised the safety of his Amima, 
in case it should be found in his apartment, 
depressed his spirits, and bore down his mind 
with the most dismal forebodings. His father 
said but little, and hurried anxiously onwards, 
keeping the road during the darkness of night, 
but striking into the untrodden country as the 
morning dawned. ‘They travelled without draw- 
ing bridle until the close of the succeeding day, 
when, having passed Firouzabad, and the well- 
known passes of the Teng Shemshir-bur, they 
struck into one of the deep dells which lead 
into the forests of Mazanderan.” 

Mr. Morier’s talent is essentially un- 
dramatic. He is frequently tedious, and 
gives a resumée, or narrative, of what he has 
already told us in dialogue. The assassina- 
tion of the tyrant is weakly penned: where 
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details and finished drawing were required, 
we find only a slight and feeble sketch; 
whilst in those scenes where we expected the 
excitement of a tender interest, as between 
Fatteh Ali and his sister, and Zohrab and 
Amima, he has completely failed. 

The prison scene between Zulma and 
Zohrab, reminds us of the Corsair; but it 
only reminds us of it. 

Inthe delineations of female beauty and de- 
licacy, as in his landscapes, we are generally 
disappointed. The latter do not form intel- 
ligible pictures either in outline or accessories. 

We must make some remarks on the in- 
consistencies, nay, absurdities, of the story. 
That, at the sign of Zohrab, his dog should 
leave his master, and return to Asterabad, 
surpasses the instinct of that animal, how- 
ever intelligent. Of the same preposterous 
kind is the non-recognition by the suspicious 
Shah of his niece and her attendant, when 
Zohrab broke the corook ; nor less so his en- 
trance into the harem, his escape therefrom, 
and Amima’s seeing him “ descend in safety 
on his terrace.” That Zohrab, too, should 
have ventured to beard the tiger in his 
own den, and have ventured to call him 
“base dog,” and yet have outlived the utter- 
ance of such an expression, is inconceivable 
—not from our knowledge of Aga Mohamed, 
but our conception of any Shah of Persia. 

That there are some good chapters in these 
volumes cannot be denied ; but the story is 
ill connected and ill sustained, and excites 
little interest; and as it is full of Persian 


words, to explain which there is no glossary, | 


must be mysterious indeed to the generality 
of readers. Mr. Morier exhausted all his 
better materials in his former work, and now 
seems only to have written from memory. 
This was not the case with ‘ Hajji Baba’: it 
might have been mistaken by a Persian for 
a native production, which can never be said 
of ‘ Zohrab." 


L’Hermite au Palais—Meurs 
du dix-neuvieme Siecle. 
‘Mémoires d'un Page.’ 
Verney, and Guyot. 


Judiciaires 
Par | Auteur des 
2 vols. Paris: 


Tus little work gives, ina series of short and 


pleasing papers, an interesting account of 


everything connected with the administration 
of justice in France. Bench of judges, ad- 
vocates, avoués or attornies, huissiers, exe- 
cutioners, jailers, clients, prisoners, court- 
houses, prisons, pillory, and guillotine,—all 
find a place in these two small volumes, which, 
had their contents been submitted to the 
book-making process of some of the manu- 
factories on this side of the water, would, 
perhaps, have swelled into three of much 
larger size. We purpose to translate, for the 
entertainment of our readers, some of the 
best papers of ‘L’Hermite au Palais,’ and 
shall begin with the one entitled 





Tie Vagabond. 

“*Come, old one!’ said Piquart, one of the 
turnkeys of the prison at Versailles, thrusting 
a huge key into the lock of a small but massive 
door, which opened into a dark cell: ‘Come, 
get up—the time is come, and the gentlemen are 
Waiting for you.’ 

“* What, already !’ replied aman lying at the 
farther end of the cell upon a heap of straw; and 
stretching his muscular limbs, he added, ‘ What 
apity! I was so sound asleep!’ 

‘He rose, shook the bits of straw from his 
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hair and beard, and putting on the remains of 
an old hat, which had once been white, calmly 


said, ‘Well, I am ready: the sooner it is over | 


the better.’ 

‘* The executioner, who was waiting with one 
of his assistants in the outer vestibule of the 
prison, threw an oblique glance upon the pri- 
soner, then, looking at his watch, exclaimed, 
‘Come, Master Piquart, make haste! we are 
already after our time—the market is nearly 
over.’ 

***Oh! but you have not far to go,’ replied 
the turnkey. 

‘* Then addressing the prisoner—‘ Old one,’ 
said he, ‘it will soon be over, and the weather 
is fine. Here, take this—it will keep up your 
spirits.” And he handed him a glass of brandy, 
which the prisoner tossed off with evident de- 
light. 

“«Thanks, father Piquart,’ he replied, re- 
turning the glass to the good-natured turnkey ; 
‘I shall never forget your kindness.’ ; 

“ « Well, well,’ said the latter, ‘ that’s settled. 
Never mind what I do for you, man—it is little 
enough, God knows—only behave well ;—dost 
hear?’ 

‘The executioner’s man drew from his pocket 
along and strong cord with a slip knot at the 
end, and tightly tied the hands of the convict, 
who calmly looked at him, and said not a word. 
The executioner himself carried a board, on 


which was a sort of notice, partly printed and | 


partly written; and all three proceeded slowly 
towards the market-place, where the prisoner 
was to be placed in the pillory for one hour, 
and exposed to the gibes and taunts of an almost 
ferocious populace. 

** From the scaffold, to which he was fastened, 
the old mendicant cast a look of pity upon the 
crowd, and said— 

** Well, and what are you looking at? 
I an object of such intense curiosity? But 
you are right. Look at me well, for you shall 
never more behold me. I shall not return from 
the place to which they are going to take me,— 
not that I fear a dungeon, for I have been long 
accustomed to have no other bed than the cold 
eround. No, I shall return hither no more; 
and I should have done well had I not returned 
But I could not help it. I was born 
here, though I never told anybody so; and I 
love the spot where J first drew breath. ’Tis 
natural enough: yet why should I love it? I 
never knew either home or parents ;—the latter 
left me, when an infant, upon the steps of the 
church of St. Louis.’ 

“Here the sun-burnt countenance of the old 
mendicant assumed an expression of bitterness. 


Am 


this time. 


*“*Who knows,’ he continued, ‘ but I may 
have among you some uncles or cousins—per- 
haps even nearer relatives.’ 

“The crowd gathered round the scafiold, 
listening to the words of the mendicant. 

**And my excellent father,’ said the latter, 
‘what a pity he is not here toownme! Perhaps 
he would be delighted at the elevation to which 
I have attained. For my own part, I never had 
ason; but if I had, I would not have deserted 
him. He should never have been able to re- 
proach me with being the author of his misery. 
The other day I was hungry—lI asked for a bit 
of bread—everybody refused to give me the 
smallest morsel; and that is the reason why 
I am here.’ 

*“ As the cld man uttered the last sentence, 
his head fell upon his chest, and he wept. 

“ At length the executioner returned, accom- 
panied by his assistant, who carried upon his 
shoulders a furnace, in which was an iron in- 
strument with a long wooden handle. Both 
ascended the scatlold, and placed themselves 
behind the mendicant. The crowd drew nearer. 
The executioner’s man laid the mendicant’s 
shoulder bare, whilst the executioner himself 


stooped and took up the instrument. The poor 
convict shuddered, uttered a plaintive cry, a 
light smoke arose, and the ignominious letter 
Was imprinted for ever. 

*'The poor man, scarcely able to stand, was 
helped from the scaffold, and conveyed back to 
his prison through the crowd, who pressed upon 
his passage to glut upon his sufferings. 

“Old Baptist,—that was the mendicant’s 
name,—was well known in the department of 
Seine et Oise; but nobody could tell who he 
was, whence he came, nor who his parents were. 
About fifteen years previous, just after the re- 
storation, he had appeared in the country for 
the first time. He then asked questions, and 
seemed in pursuit of information on secret 
matters, of which nobody could penetrate the 
motive. After some time, he appeared to suffer 
much, as if from disappointment, and then dis- 
appeared. About two years before the period 
of our narrative, he again made his appearance 
at Versailles, very much altered, and looking 
much older. Fortune had not smiled upon him 
during his absence, for he went away a poor 
man and returned a mendicant. 

“No one knew where he had been, or how 
he had lived during this interval. It was sup- 


| posed that, previously to his first appearance at 





Versailles, he had travelled a great deal, and 
even borne arms; for of late years, whenever 
he obtained the favour of a night’s lodging in 
a barn, he would repay this hospitality by de- 
scriptions of foreign countries and accounts of 
bloody conflicts. 

“On the day after his exposure in the pillory, 
as above related, the following particulars con- 
cerning him were made known :— 

* One evening, faint with hunger and fatigue, 
after having begged through the environs of 
Versailles, without once obtaining alms, and his 
wallet having been empty for the two preceding 
days, he had stopped at the door of one of those 
elegant habitations which overlook the heights 
of Rocquencourt. 

‘** Having begged a shelter for the night, and 
a morsel of bread, both were refused him, and 
he was rudely driven from the door. Leaning 
upon his stick, he slowly quitted the inhospit- 
able mansion, and with difficulty gained a part 
of the demesne laid out in the English style of 
landscape gardening. ‘Taking shelter under a 
thick clump of trees, he laid himself upon the 
grass to die with the least possible pain. 

“The autumn had already begun. The grass 
was wet—the wind whistled through the trees, 
already in part stripped of their leaves—all 
around was pitchy dark, and everything seemed 
to announce an inclement night. Cramped 
with cold, he felt the most unconquerable gnaw- 
ings of hunger. Could he but sleep, he thought, 
perhaps the next day might prove less unfavour- 
able than the two preceding ones. But sleep 
refused the call, and the poor mendicant suf- 
fered the most cruel pangs. Unable to bear them 
any longer, he rose, took his stick, and returned 
to the mansion. 

* Ife had observed an angle of the wall which 
could be easily escaladed, and a window badly 
closed. It was late, the night was dark, and he 
might perhaps find a bit of bread. At least, 
he determined to try. 

“ The house was inhabited by an old man of 
more than eighty—a rich miser, who lived alone, 
like many of those who go to spend their last 
days at Versailles. He had perceived the men- 
dicant, and had se 2n him take refuge under the 
clump of trees. He ordered his servants to 
watch him, and scarcely had poor Baptist opened 
the window, when he was seized, handcutled, 
and taken to Versailles, where he was thrown 
into prison. There, at least, he found shelter, 
and a bit of bread to eat, which Piquart, the 
turnkey, gave him from humanity. 

* At the expiration of six months, the men- 
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dicant was convicted at the assizes of the de- 
partment of Seine et Oise. His sentence was 
the gallies for fifteen years, and to be previously 
exposed and branded. He had entered a 
at night for the purpose of theft, and with deadly 
weapons ;—the possession of the knife, which 
he usually carried in his pocket, and was 
there, being thus interpreted. 

‘*A month had already elapsed since he had 
been publicly branded, and poor Baptist seemed 
patiently waiting for the time when he was to 
be sent to his destination at Toulon. He al- 
ways said that he would not go, and Piquart did 
not contradict him. 

‘*One evening, a small iron lamp upon a 
sheli, suspended from the wall by a cord on each 
side, threw a weak and vacillating light upon 
the gloom of a cell in the prison of Versailles. 

“*Upon a straw mattrass, half covered with 
an old patched blanket, lay a man apparently 
overcome with weakness and despair. His face 
was turned towards the wall. An earthen jug 
without a spout was near him, and close to it a 
wooden bowl filled with soup. 

“* Poor Baptist will never get over it,’ said 
Piquart, in the corridor, speaking to some one 
to whom he was showing the way. ‘ But it is his 
own fault ; he would not remain in the infirmary. 





house 


ic ou ud 


The fact is, Monsieur le Curé, ever since he 
exhibited upon the dittle siage, about a moni! 
ago—curse this lock, it would sprain the wrist 





of the devil himself: 
“© * Peace, my friend,’ 
* do not swear—it is an offence a: 


replied a mild voice, 
inst God.’ 





‘* The door of the prison was at length opened, 
and the turnkey ushered in a venerable priest, 
the chaplain of the prison. 
cried Piquart, ‘take heart, 
le 


*¢ Hollo, old one !’ 
man. Here is a visitor—here is Monsieur 
Curé come to see you.’ 

* The mendicant made no reply. 

6 My friend,’ said the minister of the ges) 
‘Tam one of your brethren in Christ, an 
bring you words of peace and consolation. ar 
me, in the name of our Lord Jesus, who died 
on the cross to atone for onr sins.....Le 
suffered more than you; and it depends upon 
yourself to be one day happy, and to dwell with 
him in eternal life.’ 

** Still the prisoner spoke not. 

‘* * He sleeps,’ said the kind-hearted turnkey. 
‘If your reverence will but wait a moment, 
will awake him.’ And he shook the mendic: 
but in vain—the latter stirred not. ‘Oh! oh! 
said Piquart, leaning over him; ‘but it is all 
over with him: he has slipped his wind 
poor fellow’s as dead as a dloor-post.’ 

** And, in fact, the unfortunate Baptist h 
ceased to live afew moments after he had } 
removed that very 
from the infirmary 

“Is the poor 
the priest. 

“* Dead as a pickled herring, your reverence.’ 

* ¢ And without confession !—unhappy man !’ 

* And the good priest knelt upon the cold 
flag stores, and prayed with fervour for the soul 
of the deceased mendicant. 

* Next day, the wealthy owner of the mansion 
was reclining in an easy chair, his tortured 
limbs writhing with agony on the cushions of 
down by which they were supported. His phy- 
sician in attendance was seated nc aur him. 

‘** | find myself worse to-day, doctor: Tam 
weaker than Ihave yet been, and I feel some- 
thing which I cannot define.’ 

“ * At your age, my dear sir, and in your 
of health,’ the physician replied, ‘ you must see 
amusement for your mind. I have always t er 
you that solitude is baneful to you. You sh id 
send for some members of your own fi 
get some devoted friend to come and live with 

you.’ 

* ¢ Family! 
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“«*No, hospital,’ replied the phy- 
sician. ‘I did all I could to induce him to re- 
main in the infirmary; but he refused, and even 
solicited, as a favour, te be taken back to the 
cell he occupied before his trial.’ 

**You see then, doctor, what a 

suppose he felt reiwors the crime 
he intended to commit in this house. Did he 
make any avowal? Is anythi snown of his 
family 2’ 





villain he 


was. | e for 











* «Nothing, except th iat hey il , 
child, and was found, shortly after his birth, 
under the pe ‘le of St. Louis’s church.’ 

** «St. Louis’s church ? 

“© Yes; and he was taken to the Foundling 
Hospital in the Rue du Plessis. 

“*The Rue du Plessis ?’ 

“Yes; he told me the whole story the day 
before yest rday 3 evening t to the 
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in.” We could mention other matters worthy 
of our biographer’s consideration : at present, 
done—we shall say no more than 
Wish success to a work, which Mr. Chambers 
sannot fail to render acceptable to all true 
Scotsmen, and all lovers of Scotland. 
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America. By Mrs. Frances 


The ? Refugee in } 
Whittaker & Co. 


‘I ‘rollope. London 


We had the pleasure, some time since, of in- 
troducing Mrs. ‘Trollope to our readers as a 
novelist, and this weck we shall give some 
extracts from the second velume of ‘ The 
Refugee.’ Still, we must decline offering a 
eritical tion. We are well pleased, of 
course, at being enabled thus to gratify our 
readers with en insight into a work which 
naturally awakens public expectation ; but 
he obligation only makes us the more cau- 
tious, lest our judgme: it should be influenced 
-and we are sure that this reserve will best 
please both the writer and her independent 
as ishers. 
The English party whom our previous ex- 
tracts left travelling in America, fake up 
their r ideice ye! Rochester, and the follow- 
ing wi them as being Honized at 


ony 





ll exhibit tl 


Ame 


rican Evening Party. 








“ When Miss Gordon and her father entered, 
the walls of the parlour were lined with females, 
the room was occupied by a 


rand Mr. Wilson immediately 
1, to Shake hands with 
“mily came forward to take 
possession of his daughter, Lord Darey’s earnest 
r sst to be pernait ito pass ti evening in 
to his mother had b d with 
‘Tein ined at hon t. 

“This arrangement was unfavourable to the 
popularity of Miss r when Lord Darey 
was not with her, she was apt to forget the pe- 

oa; and on this occasion 

splay of a little hauteur, 
undisguised curiosity with 
“al. Even the ladies who 
lled on her, seemed more in- 
e, and for half an 
ifier Emily ha in the seat sh 
‘ally reserved on the sofa, it required 
Gordon's savoir vivre, not to appear 
arrassed the silent and earnest observa- 
tion of which she was the object. 

* Tmunediately sj n her be ing seated, Mrs. 
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r, and when he about to re treat 

to the group of sta n, she stopped 
n by saying, ‘Will you g me your arm 
across the room, Mr. Warner?’ and before he 


well um xd her she rose, and passed 
ca rarm Within his. ‘1 tion seemed to dis- 
» the spell which had n upon the female 
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sidering the spirit that appeared to pervade 
them, was not much to be regretted. 

* ¢ Lock and lock, I declare! thank the praise, 
I was born in America; now shou’dn’t you be 
right down consternated if you saw Benjamina 
do that?’ 

‘**T cannot realize how any girl can get upon 
such a lay, and yet keep her standing.’ 

“<*If I live from July to eternity, I 
never obliviate that go.’ 

“* How she swiggles her way through the 
gentlemen! Did you ever?’ 

“¢ My! It’s musical enough to be sure, just 
to watch her ways.’ 

“ While these sharp darts flew lightly past her, 
on their foreign idiom, Miss Gordon continued 
her adventurous progress to the place which 
Madame de Clairville occupied at the farther 
end of the long apartment. 

“ Madame de Clairville was not a great person 
at Rochester. The ladies had discovered that 
she had but two visiting gowns in the world. 
She was invited to the parties because she was 
‘one of the ladies at Mrs. Bevan’s,’ but as no 


shall 





one ever saw even a new ribbon about her, since 
the day of her arrival, now nearly six months 
ago; as she spoke English with difficulty, and 
generally smiled in the wrong place, when she 
was spoken to; as she belonged to no congre- 
gation, and never gave tea, she was considered 
as a little nobody. 

“ Miss Gordon’s marked attention to her 
created great surprise, till some one cleverly 
observed that *’twas natural enough for Euro 
peans to be glad to see one another.’ 

** Madame de Clairville was delighted. She 
rose to meet the fair stranger with an air of 
graceful empressement, well calculated to make 
her gown forgotten, at least by Caroline. There 
was no space to admit Miss Gordon next her, 
and perceiving this, the young lady took the 
arm of madame, and again crossed t 
the fire-place, where, to the unspeakable aston- 
ishment of the party, they stood together chat- 
ting in French, with an air of easy gaiety, that 
drew down many a disappro ‘My?’ from 
the fair spectators. 

‘Mr. Wilson now approached then 


1¢ room to 





1, leading 


forward his son, who entered into conversation 
in French and in English, with both ladies, 
without restraint, and really deserved 





gratitude for his knight errantry; for he was 


the only young man who ventured to approach 


them. His gallantry, however, did not endure 
long, for he soon quitted them, left the 
room. 


** Tea, coffee, and cakes, were now handed 
round, by two smartly dressed young women. 
Emily followed them into the room; her cheeks 
wore an unusual glow, and she was evidently 
agitated. ‘C’est une petite ange que cette Emi- 
lie—quel dommage qu'elle va rester ici toute 
sa vie!’ said Madame de Clairville. Emily was 
quite shocked at seeing them standing, and im- 
mediately brought 





two chairs from diilerent 
parts of the room, for their accommodation, which 
she place din the small vacant spaces on each 
side the chimne ‘y-piece. ‘Cannot we manage 
better than that, E mily 2?’ said Miss Gordon, re- 
moving her chair to the opposite side ; ‘ 1 must 
hear the end of what madame was saying,’ and 
without ceremony she placed herself vis-a-vis to 
the little French woman, with her back to the 
majority of the company. 

“Tt required all brother Wilson’s influence 
to preserve Miss Gordon’s good name after this. 

“© «Did you ever! such airs !’ 

*© What confidence !’ 

«© <*Tis just to show off, 
French.’ 

“© * Nothing but that, you may allot upon it, 
or she woul t we ver pick out that little shabby 
body’ * # 

“Mr. cacien from his station among the 


that she can talk 


| quently received upon the same plate. 


| from thence have enjoyed at tl 


; but earnest conversation of two ladie 


! when it is in the 


ares -men, saw all he at was passing, ‘aid hunk ! 


not sorry to see Caroline amused, wished, if 
possible, to check the vivacity which he per- 
ceived attracted too much attention. 
near, with the intention of giving a hint to his 
lively daughter ; 
giving a little hiséoriette with so much grace, 
and gaiety, that it was impossible to interrupt 
her, and before she had finished it, he was 
strongly tempted rather to join the party, than 
to break it up. 

** He told them both, however, that they were 
clearly offending against Rochester etiquette, 
which evidently ‘required that they should both 
sit with their backs to the wall, smile seldom, 
and laugh not at all. 

“«« And what will befall us, if we disobey ?’ 
demanded Madame de Clairville. 

«Must I tell you, madame ?’ 

‘ Positively, monsieur.’ 

“© Well then, you will find no lovers among 
the gentlemen,—and no friends among the 
ladies.’ 

‘My!’ exclaimed Madame de Clairville, 
mimicking the national tone; ‘is not that 
dreadful ?’ 

“«* Not for me, if you will only except my 
little Emily—que voila.’ 

‘ Emily came, on hospit ible thoughts intent, 
followed by the ‘helps,’ bearing trays filled 
with very good things, but most heterogeneously 
assembled. Ices and oysters, pound-cake, and 
salt beet, were offered together, and not unfre- 
After 
this ceremony had passed round, Mrs. Wil- 
liams approached Miss Gordon, in a solemn- 
and stately manner, and inquired if she would 
favour the — by playing on the piano. 

‘Caroline looked saucy; but a glance from 
her father changed the expression of her eyes, 
and she modestly said she had rather not play 
before so large a party. 

‘Mrs. Williams left her, but in a few mo- 
ments Emily came, and sail blushing, and as if 
vexed at her errand, that she was sent to ask if 
she could sing? 

‘Who sent you, my dear?’ 

‘¢ Mrs. Pringle desired mamma would ask, 
re | ehter began.’ 
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‘*Th to tell Mrs. Pringle, my 
dear—’ 

“7 or fa ther looked at her beseechingly, 
dently fearing some little dnualie. ee 

** Miss Ganion z Madame de Clairville 
seater dl themselves at a little distance, and would 





r ease the pl a- 
had not their attention been 
inging, by the whispered, 
s who were 
seated next them: one of these was Miss Dun- 
comb, and the other a stout, jovial looking 
woman, whose drawling, canting tone of voice, 
offered an amusing contrast to the comfortable 
look of good-humour, and self-indulgence, which 
her face and person exhibited. 

‘© ¢T shall ever maintain, Mrs. Barnet, that, 
way of our vocation that we 
fowler, we are 


sure of listening, 
rawn from the s 





wit 





are exposed to the snare of the 
sure to be sustained in the path.’ 

‘© But it is a fearful peril that we 
Duncomb,’ drawled the fat lady, ‘listening 
fashion to the breath of manhood, uttering t 





Miss 
+] 
tl 


n 
he 


| words of love !’ 


*‘Ah—h!’ answered Miss Duncomb, with 
a shudder, ‘it is a sin and abomination, but it 
is our duty, Mrs. Barnet, to follow where the 
righteous lead. Is he not the son of our bro- 
ther?’ 

‘That's a fact, Miss Duncomb, and the 
more strange is it, that he should sit caterwaul- 
ing there, just like the son of any other man. 
"Vis awful, Miss Duncomb !’ 

“© ¢ Mrs. Barnet, | guess, ma’am, that you do 


| not know the young man as well as I do; he is 


He drew 


but Madame de Clairville was | 


is 





as prayerfully disposed as any young man [| 
know; and were we advanced enough to mis. 
sionize from this, I cannot realize that there is 
any one more fit to promote christianization 
among the heathen, and to happify his cony erts, 
than young Mr. Robert.’ 

‘© *T don’t wish to blame your associational 
feelings, Miss Duncomb; but to eventuate what 
I was going to say, I must confess that for a 
young man of such capacity, he ought by this 
to have showed more anxietude for the welfare 
of the church. Dear me, Miss Duncomb, only 
look at Miss Martin’s muslin !—isn’t it as 
coarse as hominy ?’ 

“« ¢T wish ‘twas a little higher about the neck, 
Mrs. Barnet, and [I would not fault the muslin, 
That young miss would conduct better, if she 
thought less of her beauty.’ 

‘© * That's a fact. I wish it would convene to 
Anastasia to bring the oysters this way; I feel 
altogether faintish.’ 


Lord Darcey (the efugee) has left England 
in consequence of an affray with a young 
man of low birth, in which the latter, being 
severely wounded, was afterwards reported 

have been murdered, but in reality se- 
ereted by his confederates for base purposes, 
A plotis conceived by: anunprincipled relative, 
against the life of the young nobleman, and 
agents are set to work in America to accom- 
plish the design. The following extract will 
introduce the reader to one :— 

“Mr. Hannibal Burns was one of the editors 
of a New York ‘semi-weekly’ paper; and, 
moreover, an officer of the police. ‘The latter 
occupation he bad been ‘raised to:’ that of 
newspaper editer, or, as it is familiarly termed, 
‘Slane Wanger,’ was a dignity but lately fallen 
upon him.” 

This individual had met the English tra- 
vellers at his brother's “settlement,” and 
learnt their prebable destination. He is 
employed to trace them out, but cautioned 
to do so with as little professional interest as 
possible. 

“it so happened, however, that the person 
and calling of Mr. Hannibal Burns were well 
known by many at Rochester, and, among others, 
by a certain devout grocer of the name of Mit- 
chel, who, upon some occas ion or other, had 
had a little business with him. 

‘© As Mr. Mitchel was a bachelor, and more- 
over a very sober man, Mr. Burns thought he 
could nowhere address himself to obtain the in- 
formation he wanted, with less danger of having 
the conversation repeated. 

“Unfortunately he did not know that Mr. 
Mitchel was a thorough-bred New England 
Yankee, or he mieht have been aware that in 
colloquy, with even a New York police officer, 
he would probably contrive to obtain more in- 
formation than he gave. Ignorant of this im- 
portant fact, he proceeded to the store of his 
acquaintance, whom he found standing behind 
his counter with his hat on, and a newspaper in 
his hand. 

“*So, Mr. Mitchel, how are you, sir? kedge, 
and hearty, I hope?’ 

‘«*No great matter to complain of, touching 
my hodily health, Mr. Burns; but these are 
awful times, sir. Why, whata dissolute, prayer- 
less place New York must be grown into! 
Here’s a paper that has been loaned me, and 
half of it is filled with a history of stage plays, 
and masquerading balls.’ 

“We follow up Paris and London consider- 
able near, Mr. Mitchel, that’s a fact; but yet 
we have many associational parties that solem- 
nize the place, which I am partly sure you 
would approbate, sir. And how does Rochester 
progress, Mr. Mitchel? Have you got many 
strangers come recent?’ 
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“The little Yankee immediately ‘realized,’ 
that Mr. Burns was on the look out. 

“Our houses here are improved as fast as 
they are built, I guess; I never hear of any as 
Jay long vacant.’ 

“« «Possible ? and the strects spreading so fast! 
But I mean in the line of transient people, and 
foreigners. I know the English contrive it, as 
far as Niagara, even: they are curious great 
travellers.’ 

“«T expect so.’ 

“Have you heard lately of any arrivals in 
that way ?’ 

“*T never fellowship greatly with travellers.’ 


“You hav’n’t heard of any as conducts rather | 


particular, have you, sir?’ 

“* Are you looking after some, Mr. Burns?’ 

“<¢Tf I was, you may allot that I would not 
deputize another to find them out; but you 
know in my line of slang-wanging, we love to 
toll about a little news. Somebody told me, 
as there was some curious rich English folks as 
had come this road !’ 

“So much the better for the taverns, Mr. 
Burns, ’specially if there is women with ’em, 
for their women make no requirement to know 
the price of a thing,—when they want it, they'll 
have it.’ 

“T expect these folks have a young woman 
with ‘em, so probable you have remarked her, 
as they say she’s mighty sightly. 

“We count it derogatory in a fiducial Chris- 
tian, to be looking too close afier the female 
kind. For my share, if I make a bestowment 
of my attention upon strangers, it is more on 
the man kind, than the female.’ 

“©Twould be great nonsense in you, surely, 
to watch a trumpery girl hither and yon. But 
have you marked any European strangers biding 
here of late ?’ 

“*Are they young or old, those as you have 
heard about?’ 

“*T guess as they said there was a young 
man with them.’ 

“*Fair complexion had he? and light blue 
eyes?’ 

“ «Tf my retrospect of what I heard is correct, 
he is quite the reverse—unless, indeed, he has 
got a wig.’ 

“*Like enough, flaxen hair isa great dis- 
guisement to a swarthy face.’ 





“«* No, no, the face isn’t swarthy either; clear | 


and pale—without any colour, but no way swar- 
thy.’ 
“*Surely? well I expect if they have tra- 


velled through long since.....How long ago | 


was it?’ 

““* Why, if I don’t obliviate what I heard, it 
might be about six weeks ago.’ 

“*Tam partly certain, Mr. Burns, that no 
two like that, has been seen here by themselves.’ 

“* Not altogether so, sir; I expect there was 
a tall man, as the girl called her tather.’ 

“*Andthat makes three. No, nothing of the 
kind, I am pretty sure.’ 

“*T reckon they had two men with them, by 
way of domestics, I expect.’ 

“*Well, Mr. Burns, I can make a publish- 
ment to my friends, if it will be any obligement 
to you, that you are upon the look out for a rich 
gentleman and his daughter, with two male do- 
mestics, and a young man of clear, pale com- 
plexion, with black eyes and hair. I can realize 
your description considerable; but for my own 
share, | cannot report as | know anything par- 
ticular about them.’ 

“The discomfited Mr. Burns turned sulkily 
from the store; while the triumphant Yankee 
rubbed his hands, and thanked the Lord that 
he was not like other men, to let out his secrets 
in that fashion.” 


We here close our extracts for the present. 








, wv . . ° | supposed impenetrable armour, with which the 
Byron's Life and Works. Vol. X. London: Py } é 


Murray. 


Any one with five shillings in his possession, 
who happens accidentally to open this volume 
at the Corinth, by ‘Turner, and the Athens 
and Island of Egina, by Stantield, will, we are 
sure, lay down the money at once, and put 
the work in his pocket. ‘These landscapes, 
more particularly the first, are most beautiful 
things: nor are all the attractions confined to 
the illustrations; here are many of Byron’s 
brightest things: the Ode to Napoleon— 
Lara—the Hebrew Melodies—the Siege of 
Corinth—Parisina—the Prisoner of Chillon, 
with various others, and among them, those 
domestic poems in which he has poured out 
tears mingled with his blood, as we heard 
a friend describe them. ‘There are notes 
throwing light on dark meanings in the text, 
and others explanatory of the noble poet's 
feelings during the period of composition ; 
but what we are sure the wor! will be most 
disposed to look at just now, is the tribute 
paid to Byron by Scott, which finds a place 
In the prefatory advertisement. 

“We are sometimes,’ he says, ‘tempted to 
blame the timidity of those poets, who, possess- 
ing powers to arrest the admiration of the pub- 
lic, are yet too much afraid of censure to come 
frequently forward, and thus defraud themselves 
of their fame, and the public of the delight 
which they might afford us. Where success has 
been unexpectedly, and perhaps undeservedly, 
obtained by the capricious vote of fashion, it 
may be well for the adventurer to draw his stake 
and leave the game, as every succeeding hazard 
will diminish the chance of his rising a winner. 
But, they cater ill for the public, and give in- 
different advice to the poet,—supposing him 
possessed of the highest qualities of his art,— 
who do not advise him to labour, while the 
laurel around his brows yet retains its fresh- 
ness. Sketches from Lord Byron are more 
valuable than finished pictures from others; nor 
are we at all sure, that any Jabour which he 
might bestow in revisal, would not rather efface 
than refine those outlines of striking and pow- 
erful originality which they exhibit, when flung 
rough from the hand of the master. 
wouid have wished to condemn Michael Angelo 
to work upon a single block of marble, until he 
had satisfied, in every point, the petty criticism 
of that Pope, who, neglecting the sublime and 
magnificent character and attitude of his Moses, 
descended to blame a wrinkle in the fold of the 
garment. 

* Should it be urged that, in thus stimulating 
genius to unsparing exertion, we encourage 
carelessness and hurry in the youthful candi- 
dates for literary distinction, we answer, it is 
not the learner to whom our remarks apply ; 
they refer to him only, who, gifted by nature 
with the higher power of poetry,—an art as 
diticult as it is enchanting,—has made himself 
master, by application and study, of the mecha- 
nical process, and in whom, we believe, frequent 
exertions upon new works awaken and stimulate 
that genius which might be cramped and ren- 
dered tame, by long and minute attention to 
finish to the highest possible degree any one 
of the number. If we look at our poetical library 
we shall find, generally speaking, the most dis- 
tinguished poets have been the most voluminous, 
and that those who, like Gray, limited their 
productions to a few poems, anxiously and sedu- 
lously corrected and revised, given them 
a stiff and artificial character, which, far from 
disarming criticism, has rather embi 
violence, while the Aristarch, like Achilles as- 
sailing Hector, meditates dealing the mortal 
wound through some unguarded crevice of the ! 





No one 











ttered its 


cautious bard has vainly invested himself. 

“ Our opinion must be necessarily qualified by 
the caution, that as no human invention can be 
infinitely fertile, as even the richest genius may 
be, in agricultural phrase, cropped out, and ren- 
dered sterile, and as each author must neces- 
sarily have a particular style in which he is 
supposed to excel, and must therefore be more 
or less a mannerist; no one can with prudence 
persevere in forcing himself before the public 
when, from failure in invention, or from having 
rendered the peculiarities of his style over trite 
and familiar, the veteran ‘lags superfluous on 
the stage,’ a slighted mute in those dramas where 
he was once the principal personage. To this 
humiliation vanity frequently exposes genius; 
and it is no doubt true that a copious power of 
diction, joined to habitual carelessness in com- 
position, has frequently conduced to it. 

“ We would therefore be understood to re- 
commend to authors, while a consciousness of 
the possession of vigorous powers, carefully cul- 
tivated, unites with the favour of the public, to 
descend into the arena, and continue their 
efforts vigorously while their hopes are high, 
their spirits active, and the public propitious, 
in order that, on the slightest failure of nerves 
or breath, they may be able to withdraw them- 
selves honourably from the contest, gracefully 
giving way to other candidates for fame, and 
cultivating studies more suitable to a flagging 
imagination than the fervid art of poetry. This, 
however, is the affair of the authors themselves: 
should they neglect this prudential course, the 
public will, no doubt, have more indifferent 
books on their table than would otherwise have 
loaded it; and as the world always seizes the 
first opportunity of recalling the applause it has 
bestowed, the former wreaths of the writers 
will for a time be blighted by their immediate 
failure. But these evils, so far as the public is 
concerned, are greatly overbalanced by such as 
arise from the timid caution which bids genius 
suppress its efforts till they shall be refined 
iuto unattainable perfection: and we cannot 
but repeat our conviction, that poetry, being, in 
its higher classes, an art which has for its ele- 
ments sublimity and unaflected beauty, is more 
liable than any other to suffer from the labour 
of polishing, or from the elaborate and compos 
site style of ornament, and alternate affectation 
of simplicity and artifice, which characterise the 
works, even of the first poets, when they have 
been over-anxious to secure public applause, by 
long and reiterated correction. It must be re- 
membered that we speak of the higher tones of 
composition ; there are others of a subordinate 


| character, where extreme art and Jabour are 


not bestowed in vain. But we cannot consider 
over-anxious correction as likely to be employ- 
ed with advantage upon poems like those of 
Lord Byron, which have for their object to rouse 
the imagination, and awaken the passions.” 


The editor judiciously adds the various 
readings which the manuscripts supply pro- 
fusely, and thus enables us to see the work- 
ings of fancy and feeling during the outpour- 
ing of the verse. We prefer quoting another 
passage from the preface—our readers will 
see the reasons :-—~ 

“With regard to the first of those Domestic 
Pieces,—the ‘ Fare thee well,’,—we have seen, 
since the sheet containing it was sent to the 
press, the original draught of it; and, had it 
fallen under our notice sooner, we should have 
presented the reader with a fac-simile. The ap- 
pearance of the MS. confirms, and more than 
confirms, the account of the circumstances under 
which it was written, given in the Notices of 
Lord Byron's Life. It is blotted all over with 
the marks of tears. 

“We have also observed, that the motto from 
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£ Christabel,’ which now stands at the head of 


* Fare thee well,’ did not appear there until | 


several editions had been printed. Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s poem was, in fact, first published in 
June, 1816, and reached Lord Byron after he 
had crossed the Alps, in September. 
then that he signified his wish to have the ex- 
tract in question affixed to all future copies ol 
his stanzas; and the reader, who might have 
doubted Mr. Moore’s assertion, that Lord By- 
ron’s hopes of an ultimate reconciliation with 
his Lady survived even the unsuccessful nego- 


| 


It was | 


tiation prompted by the kind interference of | 


Madame de Staél, when he visited her at 
Copet, will probably now consider the selection 
and date of this motto, as circumstances 
strongly corroborative of the biographer's state- 
ment :— sd 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, | ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been! 

“The saddest period of Lord Byron's life 

was also, we see, one of the busiest. 
and solace were ever in the practice of his art; 


His retuge | 


and the rapidity with which he continued to | 


pour out verses at this melancholy time, if it 


tended to prolong some of his personal annoy- | 





ances, by giving malevolent critics fresh pre- 
tences for making his private affairs the subject 
ot public discussion, has certainly been in no 
respect injurious to his poetical reputation.” 

A work so richly and so tastefully illus- 
trated, so elegantly arranged, and neatly 
printed, requires only to be seen to be popu- 


lar: we do not despair of seeing the poems A : ae . 
the insurrection successful, Gielgud certainly 


of Scott rivalling those of Byron in all such 
beauties as art and taste can bestow. 


—_ 


La Lithuanie et sa dernicre Insurrection. 
Par Michel Pietkiewicz. 
mont: London, Dulau & Co. 

At a period when the fate of the hervie Poles 


Bruxelles, Du- | 


has raised a general cry of horror and indig- | 


nation throughout the civilized world, every 
thing connected with the late glorious struggle 
of Poland becomes matter of paramount 
interest. The grand-duchy of Lithuania, 
forcibly severed from the kingdom of Poland, 
by the dismemberment which, to the eternal 
disgrace of Europe, was suffered to be effected 


by the partitioning despots during the last | 


century, has ever since remained a Russian 
= Nevertheless, the bosom of every 
zithuanian glows with the love of Poland— 
with execration of the power to whose yoke 
she is forced to bend—and with the same 
patriotic spirit of freedom which inspired the 
Immortal Kosciuszko, himself a Lithuanian, 
in his noble resistance to Russia when under 


Gielgud owed his military rank to mere se- ; 
nioriiy; and this expedition to Lithuania 
was his maiden campaign. Previously to 
his assuming the Lithuanian command, he 
had never scen a shot fired. ‘The melancholy 
fate of his army, their retreat into the Prus- 
sian territory, and the death of Gielgud, by 
the hend of Skulski, a captain in his army, 
who considered that he had betrayed the 
Polish cause, are well known. 

But Gielgud was no traitor,—at least in 
the common acceptation of that word. He 
had not betrayed his country to the enemy : 
he had only sacrificed the cause with which he 
was intrusted, through ignorance and selfish- 
ness. Gieleud was a man of weak mind, 
not possessing the most ordinary share of 
military talent, and utterly destitute of judg- 
ment and discretion. In temper he was 
tyrannical, and, like most men of contracted 
understandings, doggedly obstinate. In dis- 
position he was mean, grovelling, and sordid ; 
and all his views seemed to centre in the 
aggrandizement of his own family. The in- 
dividuals to whom he intrusted power were 
ineflicient, and moreover lukewarm in the 
cause ; but they were his own relatives. Thus 
all his administrative measures tended to chill 
the spirit which animated the Lithuanians ; 
and every military operation failed for want 
of being combined and conducted with pro- 
fessional skill. If the negative quality of 
physical courage had alone suiliced to make 
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ssed it: in him personal bravery was 


ile might perhaps have done 


posses 
constitutional. 
good service under an able and experienced 
commander; but, left to his own guidance, 
he brought ruin and disgrace upon his cause. 
Had the mission been confided to an officer 
of talent, it could not have failed, and Poland 
might now have been free. 

The fatal catastrophe in which his obsti- 
nacy and successive errors terininated, and | 
the retreat of his army into Prussia, proved 
a death-blow to the insurrection. A few | 
scattered bands still remained; but their 
efforts no longer gave uneasiness to Russia, 


and were of no service to the Poles ;—they 
were the Jast convulsive throes of freedom 


| expiring in the fangs of despotism. 


the guidance of Catherine I1.--that female 


despot, so mild, merciful, and humane, in her 


written manifestos, but so atrociously cruel 


in her actions. 

When the brutal oppression of Constan- 
tine at length goaded the long-suttering Poles 
to take up arms, the co-operation of their 
brethren of Lithuania was indispensable to 
the ultimate success of their cause. The hearts 
of the latter beat in unison with those of the 
Polish patriots, and the whole province, ripe 
for insurrection, wanted only an experienced 
leader to enable them to bursc the bonds of 
Russian despotism, and once more unite with 
Poland. General Giclgud, at the head of an 
army, Was intrusted with this mission ; and to 
the selection of such a man is the disastrous 
failure of the insurrection attributed. Ap- 
pointed by Napoleon, in 1812, to the com- 
mand of a regiment about fo be raised, 


| against the patriots, 


As Lithuania is considered a Russian pro- 
vince, the Emperor Nicholas does not there 
affect to cloak his cruelties with apologies and 
explanations. He is fast making a desert of 
that fine country to people the wilds of Si- 
beria. He has decreed it a high crime to 
speak the Polish language, and has super- 
seded the Lithuanian laws by his odious 
ukases. Although they who bore arms 
against his authority have sought refuge in 
forcign lands, there is not a noble family | 
which has not furnished its share of victims 
to the sanguinary inflictions of imperial 
revenge. Day after day decrees appear 
the least of whose pu- 
nishments is the confiscation of their pro- 
perty and hard labour in Siberia, ‘The 
dungeons of Vilna are crammed with the 
most respectable of its citizens. ‘The ordi- 
nary courts of justice had once the courage 
to acquit some of these individuals; but 
Nicholas allowed them not to escape. He 
had them again tried by a court martial, and | 
under his express orders, convicted. His 
desire is not to punish guilt, but to find vie- 
tims to glut his vengeance. The father is | 
made answerable for the crime of his son, | 











and the son for the father. The children of 


those who have escaped from the country 
are sent in chains to Siberia, or drafted into 
the regiments of Orenbourg, there to expiate 
in eternal slavery and pain the patriotism of 
of their fathers. 

Mr. Pietkiewicz, the author of the work 
before us, is by birth a Lithuanian—was an 
officer in Gielgud’s army—and, consequently, 
an eye-witness of all he records. His account 
of the insurrection is a plain statement of 
facts, in a clear and condensed form, and rea- 
sonably free from party violence. Not only 
does it bear the stamp of truth from its plain 
straightforward course, but every important 
fact is authenticated by official documents. 
It is preceded by an interesting sketch of the 
history of Lithuania; and as the work con- 
tains the only connected account extant of 
the Lithuanian insurrection, it is therefore 
a valuable and necessary addition to the 
history of the late Polish revolution. 





Lafayetie, Louis Philippe, and the Revolution of 
1830. By B. Sarrans, jun. ‘Translated from 
the French. 2 vols. London: Eftingham 
Wilson. 

A very good translation, and made by one who 
seems fully to understand the spirit of the ori- 
ginal. Although this book must have been got up 
in great haste, it contains very few inaccuracies. 
There is one, however, to which we will call the 
attention of the translator, should the work come 
to a second edition. Legitimité does not always 
mean legitimacy ; it sometimes signifies legality, 
and in this latter sense it should have been used 
in the last line of page 79. But blemishes like 
these are trifling, when contrasted with the merits 
displayed throughout this translation. 


An Outline of the Smaller British Birds, intended 
Jor the Use of Ladies and Young Persons. By 
Rt. Slaney, Esq., M.P. 12mo. Longman & Co. 


The observers and recorders of facts in Natural 
History rank among the most valuable contri- 
butors to the general stock of knowledge, and 
many of the remarks in this unpretending litue 
volume are judicious, as pointing out the advan- 
tages, as well as the pleasure, to be derived from 
the study of the various productions of Nature. 

To young and inquiring minds, and for such 
is this Outline intended, each new locality has 
fresh charms, in proportion to the diversity and 
beauty of its animated inhabitants. Without 
aiming at any character beyond that of a fami- 
liar introduction to the subject of which it treats, 
this little book contains many original observa- 
tions; and the author, by judicious selections 
from the writings of others, has furnished an 
interesting outline of the history of that portion 
of our indigenous birds, which may be said more 
particularly, to live, and move, and have their 
being around us. 

‘he wood-cuts are a useful addition: and we 
could quote from the text with pleasure; but 
that the small size of the volume forbids antici- 
pation, 











A new Dictionary in French and English and 
English and French; combining the Diction- 
aries of Boyer and Deletanville. With various 
additions, corrections, and improvements, by 
D. Boileau and A.Piquot. London: Rivington. 

Tus is an excellent edition of Boyer's Dic- 

tionary, which Messrs. Boileau and Piquot have 

improved, as far as the limits of their undertak- 
ing will allow. It is ofagood size and form for 
schools, and its price moderate. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


LADY BLANCHE’S LEAGUER. 


From a passage in the English Commonwealth Civil War. 


Ix the rough days of old, when hands of power 
Were laid on sword and spear, 
Lady Blanche was leaguered in her tower, 
No hope nor rescue near ; 
For her valiant lord had ridden away, 
To meet his foes afar; 
And his household troop, in bright array, 
Went with him to the war. 


Ere he mounted, he called nine servants true— 
Nine trusty men—and said, 

“The wife that I love I leave with you— 
Her life be on each head !” 

A trumpet was blown before her gate, 
A red flag kissed the sky :— 

“Now yield, proud lady! nor dare to wait 
Until our falcons fly!” 

Then her brave men’s hearts waxed faint and 

low; 

Their lives they valued light; 

But how might they save her from such a foe— 
Hundreds to one to fight ? 

But their noble lady cheered them all, 
For her gentle blood rose high : 

“ Liftmy husband’s banner above the wall, 
And raise his battle-cry! 

“For the hand of God is with the brave, 
When no man’s help is near; 

And my husband’s house shall be my grave, 
Ere Blanche knows wrong or fear !” 

Then they roused them all at their lady’s word, 
And all that winter day, 

Quick, and loud-pealing, the guns were heard, 
Till towers in ruins lay ; 


And for nine brave men her walls to keep, 
But two were strong and sound; 
The rest were sleeping their last long sleep, 
Or stil? with many a wound. 
Poor Blanche wept sore, when the hand of night 
Silenced the cannons’ throat, 
For well she knew the morrow’s light 
Must see them cross the moat! 
All sadly looked her brave warder out 
Through the gray morning cloud, 
Till he suddenly raised a merry shout, 
And the old walls rang aloud! 
“Come forth, dear lady, in joy come forth! 
True hearts have won the day ; 
Thy brother’s pennon streams in the north, 
And the foes have fled away !” 
Liverpool, Feb. 1832. 


_ 





CONTINUATION OF THE SHELLEY PAPERS, 


ARCH OF TITUS. 
BY PERCY FYSSHE SHELLEY. } 

Ox the inner compartment of the Arch of 

Titus, is sculptured in deep relief, the de- 
solation of a city. On one side, the walls | 
ofthe Temple, split by the fury of confla- 
grations, hang tottering in the act of ruin. 
The accompaniments of a town taken by as- 
sault, matrons and virgins and children and 
old men gathered into groups, and the rapine | 
and licence of a barbarous and enraged 
soldiery, are imaged in the distance. ‘lhe | 
foreground is occupied by a procession of the 
victors, bearing in their profane hands the 
holy candlesticks and the tables of shew- 
bread, and the sacred instruments of the 
eternal worship of the Jews. On the opposite 
side, the reverse of this sad picture, Titus 
1s represented standing in a chariot drawn 
by four horses, crowned with laurel, and sur: 
rounded by the tumultuous numbers of his | 


triumphant army, and the magistrates, and 
priests, and generals, and hers, 
dragged in chains beside his wheels. Behind 
him, stands a Victory eagle-winged. 

The arch is now mouldering into ruins, 


philosop! 





and the imagery almost erased by the lapse of 


fifty generations. Beyond this o scare mo- 
nument of Hebrew desolation, is seen the 
tomb of the Destroyer’s family, now a moun- 
tain of ruins. 

The Flavian amphitheatre has become a 
habitation for owls and dragons. ‘The power, 
of whose possession it was once the type, and 
of whose departure it is now the emblem, is 
become a dream anda memory. 
no more than Jerusalem. 
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REFLECTIONS, 
Life, and the world, : 
that which we are, and f 
thing. The mist of femiliarity cbscures { 
us the wonder cof our being. We are 
with astonishment at some of iis t 
modifications, but # is itself the grea: 
What are the changes of empires, the wreck 
of dynasties, with the opinions that supported 
them—what is the birth and extinction of re- 
ligions, and of political systems, to life? 4 
What are the revolutions of the globe which 
we inhabit, and the operations of the el 
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of which it is composed, compared with life? 
what is the universe of stars and suns, and 
their metions, and the destiny of hat 
inhabit them, compa the 


great miracle, we adn 
miraculous. Tf any artist, I do not say had 
executed, but had merely conceived in 
mind, the system of the sun, the stars, 
planets, they not existing, and lied painted 
tous in words or upon ¢ 
now atiorded by the s 
heaven, and illustrated it by astre 
would have been our admitatic: 
imagined the scenery of the ea 
tains, and the seas, and t! 
grass and the flowers, and the va 
forn 

woods, and the colours which at 
and the setting sun, and the hues of the at 
mosphere turbid er serene, truly 
have been wonder-struck, and should have 
said, what it would have been a vain boas 
to have said, Truly, this creator des: 
naine of a God. But now, these thing 
looked upon with little wonder; an 
views them with delight, is considere 
thusiast or an extraordinary pers: 
t ude eare little for them. [t is 
thus with life, that includes all. What is 
life?) Thoughts and feelings arise with or 
without our will, and we employ words to ex- 
press them. 

We are born, 
bered, and our 
fragments. W 
the apprehension of Ii 

Death. 

By the word death, we express that condi- 
tion in which natures resembling ourselves 
apparently cease to be what they were. 
no longer hear them speak, nor see them 
move. If they have sensations or 
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+ It is singular, that Napoleon at St. Helena, in Las 
Cases’ Memoirs, should have been led intoa » 
flexion. “ Qu’ ce que Ja vie? Quaud et comfient la 
recevons-nous ? Tout cela est-il autre chose encore que 
la mystere ?” 
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scattered abroad. 

The body is placed under the ground, and 
after a certain peried there remains no ves- 
tige even of its form. This is that contem- 
plation of inexhaustible melancholy, whose 
shadow eclipses the brightness of the world. 
The commonest observer is struck with de- 


jection at the spectacle, and contends in vain 


against the persuasion of the grave, that the 
dead indeed cease to be. 

The corpse at his feet is prophetic of his 
own destiny. ‘Those who heve perceived him, 
whose voice was delightful to his ear, whose 
touch met, and thrilled, and vibrated to his 
like sweet and subtle fire, whose aspect spread 
a visionary light upon his path, these he ean- 
not ineet again. 
destroyed, and the intellectual operations de- 
pendent on them, have perished in their 
s. How can a corpse see ‘and feel? 
What intercourse can there be in two heaps 
of putrid clay and crumbling bones piled 
together. 

Such are the anxious and fearful contem- 
plations, that, in spite of religion, we are 
sometimes forced to confess to ourselves. 

Love. 

The mind selects among those who most 
le it, that which is most its archetype, 
and instinctively fills up the interstices of the 
imperfect image, in the same manner as the 
imagination moulds and completes the shapes 
in the clouds, or in the fire, into a resemblance 
in, animal, building, &c. hap- 
nt tort. 
fan isin his wildest state a social animal 
t certain deerce of civilization and refine 
meit ever produces the want of sympathies 
still more intimate and complete, and the 
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gratification of the senses is no longer all 
that is desired. It soon becomes a very small 
part of that profound and complicated senti- 
ment which we call love, which is rather the 
universal thirst for a communion ot merely 
of the senses, but of our whole nature, intel- 
lectui 1aginative, and sensitive, and which, 
when individualized, an imperious 
necessity, only to be satisfied by the complete, 
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or partial, or suppose d fulfilment of its claims. 
This want grows more powertul in proportion 
to the developement which our nature re- 
ej tion; for man never ceases 
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SCENES IN 


HINDOOSTAN, 


‘all: through Benares. 





Notuine more fantastically picturesque can 
be imagined than the appearance of Benares 
from the Ganges; and it is difficult to con- 








vi a of the barbaric splendour of 
son » buildings, and the grotesqueness 
of ‘ape. ‘The ghauts, or landing 
p! ich occur at shert distances from 
n are, senerally speaking, very hand- 


ih notsoreeularas many that [have 
They form a peculiar feature in Indian 
scenery, and are ver supe rb and appropriaie 
embellishments of the bright river and wide- 
preading tauk. They are broad flights of 
steps, constructed cither of granite or chunam 
—the latter being a composition of lime, 
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which takes a high polish—decorated on either 
side with rich balustrading, and surmounted 
by temples and trees. ‘These ghauts always 
present a lively scene, and are constantly 
crowded, even during the hottest hours of 
the day, by groups of men, women, and 
children, either praying, performing their 
ablutions, or filling their ghurrahs from the 
holy stream. Amidst a confused mass of 
buildings of every shape, the lofty, square, 
flat-roofed, citadel-looking palace—the dome 
of the Moosulman mosque—the pointed 
cupola of the ancient Hindoo temple, re- 
sembling a huge mitre—tower, turret, arched 
gateway, verandah, gallery, and projecting 
oriel window,—arise the far-famed minarets. 
Their slender spires shoot up into the 
skies, and present a proud monument of 
the conquests of Aurungzebe, who raised 
them upon the ruins of a pagoda of peculiar 
sanctity. ‘Their lightness and elegauce con- 
trast finely with the massy range of the 
temples and houses below; and the whole 
aspect of the city is agreeably diversified 
with lofty trees and flowering shrubs, which 
hang their rich garlands over the sculptured 
walls. 

On the morning appointed for our visit to 
the city, rose long before daylight, and the 
party drove to the grand square or Chokey, 
through extensive suburbs, which, amongst 
other objects of interest, contained some very 
handsome Moosulmanee tombs of modern 
erection. ‘The natives of India are not early 








! 


risers; and although by the time we reached | 


the city, it was nearly broad day, very few 
living objects were to be seen. ‘The windows 
were closely shuttered up, the doors barred, 
and the streets empty. My thoughts imme- 
diately recurred to the city of the Magi, 
where all the worshippers of Nardoun were 
turned into stone. A fonjon, which is an 
open chair, carried on men’s shoulders, had 
been sent forward for my accommodation ; 
but I made little use of it in my eagerness 
to penctrate alleys where it could scarcely 
pass ; and, preceded by our chuprassies and 
chobedars, carrying sheathed scimitars and 
silver maces, I accompanied the gentlemen 
of the party on foot. We proceeded through 
narrow streets lined with lofty houses, all of 
stone, and built in a florid style of architec- 
ture ; in one or two places they were united 
by a covered passage springing over the roofs, 
somewhat resembling the Bridge of Sighs. 
As yet, our fellow pedestrians consisted 
chiefly of Brahminee bulls, but we found the 
priests busy in the pagodas, scattering flowers 
over the shrines, and pouring water upon the 
images of their numerous deities. Some of 
these idols were beautifully carved in black 
marble. I disregarded wetting my feet in the 
profuse oblations of the holy stream of the 
Ganges showered over the pavement, and 
literally elbowed my way through the crowd 
of devotees, who, as the morning advanced, 
thronged the courts of these small temples, to 
most of which, I believe, I was indebted for 
admission to one of my companions, who is 
at the head of the Hindoo College, and 


highly respected by the natives, not only for. 


hisNearning, but for his amiable character 
and popular manners. I had never mixed 
on foot ina native crowd before, and was 
very glad that I had provided myself with a 
veil, being rather ashamed of appearing 
amongst the groups of reputable and dis- 
reputable persons assembled around me, in 








open violation of their ideas of female pro- 
priety. After having satisfied my curiosity, 
and admired the bright profusion of flowers, 
which were thickly strewed over the interior, 
and offered for sale at the doors of the tem- 
ples, I was glad to escape from the hurry and 
confusion which gathered on all sides—the 
throngs of Fakeers—the incessant cries of 
* Ram! Ram!” the common invocation and 
salutation of the Hindoos—and the repeti- 
tion of passages from the Vedas, uttered in 
loud tones by the most pious of the Brahmins. 
Our next visit was to the Observatory, an 
ancient relique of oriental science. It was 
founded before the Moosulman Conquest. 
From a series of small quadrangles with 
cloisters all round, we ascended by broad 
flights of stairs to the summit of a square 
tower. Hence the view over the broad and 
sparkling river was very fine ; and, after en- 
joying it for alittle time, we descended to the 
water's edge, and went on board a boat in 
waiting for us, which dropped down to a 
ghaut close to the minarets. On arriving at 
the landing-place, I perceived a part of the 
river, enclosed with connaughts, screens of 
white canvas with scarlet borders; and was 
told, that when ladies of rank came to bathe, 





| gardens, thronged 


it was customary to provide them with a | 


secure retreat from the gaze ef the multitude. 
Many rich Hindoos, natives of distant 
places, have houses at Benares, and not a 
few hasten, in their declining age, to draw 
their last breath in the holy city,—which is 
supposed to be no portion of a fallen world, 
the lotus of the globe, not founded on com- 
mon earth, but on the point of Siva’s trident 
—an excrescence only, unconnected with 
aught less sacred. In short, it isa place of 
such peculiar sanctity, that even the most 
profane eaters of beef, and other impious per- 
sons, if they have been charitable to poor 
Brahmins, and are so fortunate as to die in 
this hallowed spot, are certain of going direct 
to Heaven. ‘The multitude of pilgrims from 


all parts of India, is enormous, and much of | 


the wealth of Benares is derived from the 
occasional residence of rich strangers. Very 
near tothe minarets stands the lately finished 
mansion of the Peishwa, the sovereign of a 
Mahratta state. It is seven stories high, and, 
as the roof commands the same prospect 
which is seen from the minarets, and the 
ascent affords more objects of interest, a 
description ofthe latter, whose interior consists 
only of anarrow winding stair, may be spared. 
We entered the mansion through a porch, 
and found ourselves, on passing folding-doors 
thickly studded with iron plates, in a qua- 
drangle surrounded by a covered gallery. 
This court often serves as an abiding place 
for cattle, but it is also frequently kept very 
neatly, and ornamented with fountains and 
parterres. One large room, divided across 
with a row of carved pillars, floored and 
wainscoted with dark wood, highly polished, 
and also decorated with carved work, faced 
the street; from this apartment a single 
narrow flight of stairs led to a second above, 
of similar dimensions, opening likewise on a 
gallery or cloister, corresponding with the 
one below, which was furnished with several 
small chambers. Onthe opposite side of the 
room another flight of stairs appeared, lead- 
ing to a third saloon, gallery, &c., precisely 
the same as those beneath; and in this man- 
ner, crossing every successive apartment to 
reach the staircase, we gained the upper story. 








| in the walls. 


As we ascended, the noise from the crowded 
street below subsided into low murmurs, and 
was entirely lost at the highest point of ele- 
vation: while we could not sufliciently admire 
the wisdom displayed in the loftiness of the 
buildings, and the narrowness of the avenues, 
which I, at least, had deemed so inconye- 
nient: not a sunbeam could find its way to 
the lanes and alleys, the lower rooms were 
cool and shady, while those which towered 
over the surrounding houses, presented from 
their windows a rich and splendid prospect. 
We made very few halts until we reached 
the roof, which, being surrounded by a para- 
pet, was a more desirable resting place than 
the apartment beneath, from whence we 
looked down from windows opening to the 
floor, and unguarded by balcony or railing, 
with sensations of terror; so giddy were we 
made by the contemplation of the awful 
depth below. 

On attaining the highest landing place, 
Benares, with its fantastic buildings, luxuriant 
1 streets, and broad river 
covered with innumerable boats, lay beneath 
us like a map; while, far as the eye could 
reach, a plain richly cultivated, and dotted 
with groves and villages, extended to the 
meeting horizon; it is said, that the range of 
the Himalaya Mountains is sometimes visible 
from this altitude, but although the sky was 
very clear, we looked in vain tor the monarchs 
of the world. I confess that I was not much 
disappointed, being satisfied with nearer and 
humbler objects, never seen to so much ad- 
vantage before: ilocks of pigeons and paro- 
quets were flying in clouds beneath us, the 
sun glancing on the bright plumage of their 
outstretched wings, as they skimmed along; 
even the adventurous monkeys, with which 
the city is thronged, contented themselves 
with less elevated points, and were to be seen 
perched upon the projecting cornices below. 
Near to us were several houses inhabited by 
Mahratta families. ‘The females of these 
people have never submitted to the seclusion, 
which, after the Moosulman conquest of 
Hindoostan, became the fashion throughout 
the subjugated provinces; and the ladies, 
our neighbours, did not scruple to gaze un- 
veiled upon our party. After sunset, every 
roof would have been occupied by female 
groups; and I regretted much that I could 
not return to enjoy the interesting scene, 
which the Peishwa, by building so much 
higher than his neighbours, had secured for 
himself. On descending to the lower floor, 
I was glad to avail myself of my tonjon, 
being thoroughly fatigued. All the shops 
were now open, and the streets literally 
thronged. I observed that whenever our 
party met young women, many of whom be- 
longing to the lower orders were to be seen 
in the streets, they instantly veiled their faces, 
and some squeezed themselves into recesses 
The perambulations of Euro- 
peans are not of common occurrence; and 
though the natives disregard the gaze of their 
own people, they seemed very unwilling to 
expose themselves to that of foreigners. 

Upon our arrival at the Chokey, where we 
had left our carriages, we found a number of 
awnings erected, similar to the booths at an 
English fair, and a great variety of goods ofa 
superior description exposed for sale. Nothav- 
ing been able to make a bargain for a very ill- 
carved ivory elephant, for which an enormous 
price had been demanded, and unwilling to 
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leave the city without purchasing some me- 
mento, I very gladly made myself mistress 
of two long strings of Brahminee beads, the 
seeds of a plant, somewhat resembling nut- 
megs, and which, capped with gold, are 
much in request for necklaces in England. 
Extremely fatigued, but also extremely gra- 
tified, with my morning’s excursion, | returned 
to Secrole, a distance of twomiles, just as the 
heat of the sun was beginning to be rather 
f) pressive. 

Though resembling in some of its features 
many other cities of Hindoostan, Benares 
presents several peculiarities : there are no 
palaces equalling in the beauty of the archi- 
tecture, and the splendour of the material, 
those of Delhi, Agra, and Lucknow; but 
there is scarcely a house which is not lavishly 
decorated with florid ornaments, carved in 
wood and stone. Many, which rise above 
shops of no great outward display, are evi- 
dently tenanted by wealthy persons, and, in 
their size and ornaments, seem little inferior 
to those inhabited by princes. There are 
others which occupy a very large extent of 
ground, whose walls towards the strect con- 
tain no windows, except at the very top: 
these buildings bear a close resemblance to 
afortress or prison, and enclose large gardens, 


| better than | do; and if { 


be soon before the public. We shall have 
many biographies of him; Hogg threatens 
one; * ‘There are not,” he says, * above five 
people in the world, who, I think, knew Sir 
Walter better, or understood his character 
outlive him, which 
is likely, as I am five months and ten days 
younger, [ shall draw a mental portrait of 


| him, the likeness of which to the original, 


| shall not be disputed.” 


of which no view can be attained, except , 


from the minarets, or one or two other eleva- 
tions. ‘The richness of the merchandize, for 
which the city is famous, is carefully con- 
cealed from the public eye. Benares is cele- 
berated for the manulacture of kinkob, gold 
and silver brocade, of great beauty and value; 
turbans of the same splendid materials, 
bellished with gem-like embroideries, have 
no equals in the eastern world ; and it is the 
grand emporium for pearls, diamonds, shawls, 
and other precious commodities. But none 
of these things are displayed in the shops to 
attract custom; and, indeed, throughout 
Hindcostan, purchasers must diligently in- 
quire for the articles they are desirous to 
buy, before they are to be round. 

Squalid and filthy human objects abound 
in Benares: Fakeers of the most disgusting 
description, having literally no clothing save 
dirt and ashes, are shockingly numerous, par- 
ticularly at the holy places; and I was satis- 
fied with a very cursory view of many spots 
of interest, especially a sacred well, in my 














em- | 


anxiety to escape from close contact with | 


these loathsome creatures. Brahminee bulls, 
pigeons, and monkeys, are common in all 
Hindoo cities, but seldom appear in such 
multitudes as at Benares, where no person 
dares molest them, and where they are che- 
rished by the pious, and fed at the public ex- 
pense. In former days, human sacrifices 
alone were tolerated at Benares; but these 
shocking rites have been abolished by the 
British government; and since the Moghul 


conquests, the Moosulman inhabitants have | 


polluted the city by the blood of animals, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue papers are filled with anecdotes, nar- 
ratives, and memoirs of Sir Walter Scott: 
north and south unite in admiration of the 
man and his works. We hear that several 
volumes of Scottiana were ready, in the library 
at Abbotsford, to be sent to press at the illus- 
trious writer’s death; and there can be no 


We hear that Sou- 
they has some large undertakings, chiefiy 
biographies, in hand : his ‘ Lives of the Eng- 


lish Admirals,’ will make a noble work, if 


equal to his ‘ Life of Nelson.’ Professor 
Wilson has returned from his maritime ex- 
vursion : he was much pleased with the won- 
ders of the “Wooden World,” as an old 
writer calls the navy, and witnessed the race 
between the two rival ships, built on the 
plans of Seppings and Symonds. 

We are pleased to hear, that Newton, the 
painter, is on his way to England; a lady is 
said to be with hin, who has the right to his 
company which a wife can claim: if this be 
so, we are afraid he has made few sketches 
of Squatters and Squaws. Wilkie is busy on 
a picture of two Spanish Priests in a consul- 
tation ; and Chantrey has erected his statue 
of Canning, at Liverpool ; the light is said to 
be excellent, and the authorities, we hear, 
are much pleased with the ease, elegance, 
and dignified expression of the figure. It 
stands on the great staircase of the ‘Town 
Hall. We have seen the prospectus of Hard- 
ing and Roscoe’s ‘ Landscape Annual ;’ the 
specimen plate has been engraved with great 
care, 

We hear also, that His Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to grant the lean of Law- 
rence’s Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, to the 
house of Moon, Boys, & Graves, and that a 
splendid engraving from it will shortly appear, 





PARIS ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Meeting held on the 17th instant. 
Letter from Bonpland : his Botanical Dise 


Collections — Geological Fact — 





and 





be enabled to return to my native country as 
quickly as possible. ‘The collections I formed 
in Paraguay and the Portuguese Missions ought 
to have reached Buenos Ayres ever since the 
month of March. I look for them with the 
‘st uneasiness, and shall forward them im- 
mediately upon their arrival, (which cannot be 
long delayved,) to the care of the Minister of 
Foreign Afiuirs at Paris, praying him to deliver 
over the cases to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. ‘The Jardin des Plantes will receive, not 
only what I have recently collected, but such 
herbaria as 1 have put together at Corrientes 
and Buenos Ayres, and particularly my general 
herbarium, and the geological series of the route 
we pursued. To this collection I shall add the 
spechinens of rocks which I have just collected, 
as well as such as I may succeed in procuring 
during my excursions to Monte Video, Maldo- 
nado, and Cabo-Santa-Maria. * * * Such are 
the fertility of the soil and the richness of the 
vegetation in the Portuguese Missions, that I 
think it my duty to return to that quarter, and 
I am willing to believe, that those who kindly 
take an interest in my early return to Europe, 
will not disapprove this trip. It would be cruel 
to leave this ciime without adding such a host 
of remarkable productions to our botanical 
stores. My collections will comprise two new 
species of Convolvuli, the roots of which possess 
all the healing qualities of the jalap. 1 am in 
hopes that the School of Medicine will likewise 
set some essays on foot as to the uses to which 
three extremely bitter barks, derived from three 
new species of a class belonging to the family 
of the Simaroubee, may be put. These barks 
are of the flavour of the sulphate of quinine, and 


creat 





| are used with the most salutary effect in cases of 





dysentery and other 
whilst her 


eastric derangements. If, 
*, I could but receive proper infor- 


| mation on the efficacy of these barks, as it might 


appear from trials in Paris, | would endeavour 
to secure a supply of them for our hespitals be- 
fore my departure.’ * * * T avail myself of this 
opportunity,” adds De Humboldt, * to commu. 
nicate a geological fact to the Academy, which 





| has been known here only within the last few 


Comet—New method of Embalming —Ilabits of 
: T | 


the Flamingo in Patag mic. 


A letter, addressed to the president of the 
Academy by Baron de Humboldt, at Berlin, was 
read at this sitting; it relates to the 
friend and travelling companion, Bonpland, who 
lately contrived to obtain his release from years 
of captivity in Paraguay. “ Above a twelve- 
month had elapsed,’ s the Baron, ‘* sir 
received the first intellig of the 
M. Bonpland in the province of the Missions ; 
but no letter from him had ever reached Europe, 
and his relatives at La Rochelle felt the same 
anxiety on his account which I did. At length 
I have had the happiness of receiving direct 
news from him through the care of Baron De- 
lessert. A letter from Bonpland, dated Buenes 
Ayres, the 7th May 52, advises, tha had 
received a few lines, which I had forwarded to 
him at the close of July last year, whilst resi- 
dent at Corrientes, near the confluence of the 
Parana and Paraguay, in January 1552. ‘1 
have been crossed,’ says he, ‘in every labour 
I have projected guitted the soil of 
France. My ill stars have persecuted me for 
the last fifteen years; but I am fain to believe 
that my fate will prove more auspicious, now 
that Iam out of Paraguay. Being once more 
restored to my friends, and having renewed my 
connexion with civilized Europe, I have re- 
sumed my former labours in natural history 


b tron’s 





ence 
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Since 4 





question, that a memoir from authority will | with the greatest activity, in order that I may 


| June 1832, 


connected with other facts, which 
have been observed elsewhere in Europe, and 
even in the heart of Asia. M. Von Seckendorf 
has discovered fragments of Grauwakke, accom- 
panied with petrifactions incrusted in granite, in 
the valley of Badan (of the Hartz), in a quarry 
near the high road which leads to Hartzburg. 
M. Hartmann, the translator of Lyell’s Geology, 
has just confirmed this observation.—P.S. At 
the very moment of closing this letter, I receive 
the very important information that Encke's 
Comet, of three years and three tenths, was 
observed at Buenos Ayres in the beginning of 
M. Encke has heard from M. Ol- 
bers (of Bremen), that M. Massotti (probably 
the same gentleman who was formerly at the 
Milan Observatory, and has published some 
works on planetary orbits), observed the comet 
at B. A. on the 2nd of June last, at 5" 30’ mean 
time, with 56 of right ascension, and 
11° 20’ 1° of southern declension.—This obser- 
vation appears to differ not more than some 2’ 
from the short-period comet, which M. Encke 
has calculated by anticipation.” 


days, and js 








ant ra 
oo 


At this meeting of 
reported that Messrs. 


the Academy also, it was 
Caperon and B. Albert 
announced the discovery of an expedi- 
tious method of preserving the human body, 
without any external preparation, or alteration 
of the features of the countenance, as well as 


have 


| without producing diminution in any part of 


the body. The operation is performed in eight 
days; and the inventors have requested per- 
mission to submit a specimen for the inspection 
of the Academy. 

M. Geoflroy presented the first fasciculus of 
his ‘ Zoological Studies,’ in which, amongst 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





other recently discovered animals, he describes 
three birds, natives of Patagonia, which were 
killed in that country by W. M. Dessalines 
d@Orbieny. The latter i 
tremely interesting detai 
which the following is an in 
20th of March 1819, being t 
the Salina de Andres Paz, I observed a smal 
superstructure, whi i 
of earthenware, 











Stance: 





ing my peon what whi $ mi 
that it wasa group of flami 
anxious to exat 
salty expanse, an 
refrain from admiring its 

covered a space of more than 
the whole of this lake of s 
of dense crvstallized crust, 
At leneth I came to a ha 
found three t! 



















ne the mM, 


- as I ac 


a surface 
in thick- 


ness. ; and here I 





DUS! nd nests, so disposed as to 





‘ach of them is a cone 
hich, tru aed and « i 
like a common nest, but without any plants in 
its structure. 





Every nest stands at tt ive inches 
distance from those around i 
singular sight exist than t 
all of similar form and heist. : 
eggs stillin the nests. My peou told me, that a 
large flight of flamingos alight he spot 
every year for the purpose i 
nests; that the female sits acress the nest to lay 
and hatch her eres; and that those who dig th 





rcan 2 more 














salt, collect and eat a crea f tl Sy 
as well as take away t the 4] 
of which, he said, was of exyuisite flavour. ‘I 





eves are of a 






vreenish hue, spotied with brown, 
and they are somewhat more than four inches in 
diameter.” 

At a subseauent st 














was referved to M. Navi ie Aca- 
demy on Babbage’s * h nervy, 
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INE ARTS 
© Finden’s Tlustratious of Lord Byron's Works.’ 
We have sev +) , : 
— vit i . Cy POrCoaes 





before us, s » of the 
all are picturesque. 
Coen is a ver 








quent, aud al 
something ot 
remains of Temple of 
seen to advantege in the : 
Stanfield; more of a home-tec : 
by the sight of Patras; the view of Cape Co- 

















é t 
Jonn: 3m hist 1 tlon ! 
the Plain of ‘Troy ni poetic a On 8 
whole, these are not unworthy of their prede- 


cessors, and when we think of t 
are surprised at their beauty. 


® Illustrations of the Works of Sir Wi 





Part 5 Thi nher con- 

tains five i ost beautiful of the 
landscapes bs the « 

however lmired, is t! i 
f Isabella de ¢ wb ch ith look 





of the native land of the lady, LUpTUIOUS 
yet modest, and of great loveliness. ‘The land- 


scapes of tis work are all real scenes 





who desire to see, witheut travelli: 
and dales. and | 
wheve the aut Waverley wroucht his en- 
chantments, cannot do better a n Jay out half- 
a-crown on such ¢ a work. . 

‘ Heads of 
—These are med 
in a frame of the 
niously executed, a 
accompany the letter- 
of wild and romantic stories, such as tl 
of our magazines readily supply. 














press ot ¢ 
pi 





form a small i: island in the centre of the lake. 





© The Ens 


—We have 


lish School ud Sculpture? 
ibers of this 
ts, each con- 
works, accom- 
panic ‘d by descriptive lett *-press: it is impos- 
sible to be ill-enatured when we think of the 
vays to our taste, 


of the outlines are. 






some ha tozZen 
nny publication bef 





eighteen-} 











price; the letter press is not: 
thouch many 
P) ne’s P. ] 
four numbe rs ¢ i this usctul work contain 
all man and rustic « 
ve hac  aa  O j ; 
: rinners in pi cae aiid 
the delineations are correct, and the 
s natural; and we would advise 


nd young 





‘ 





anion.’ —The 





ostumes in 
t artist to 
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ketches from 
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young 


too, who cannot 












| imag m for i s to 

| apes, to have 1 » this 

| *The Tu ny Pi rirait Gallery.’—Ulere we 
have two numbers of this publication; one ¢ 

| tains a ot \ ‘ott, and the 





le OU; both are 
far as the material 
icate_ portraiture. 


eness of 
on wood, and both 


will allow an appro 





ich to d 





| The head of Scott seems compounded irom the 

! . : ? 

| portraits by Raeburn and Watson Gorden; the 
! iteresting particulars, 





uemoirs contain m: 
and, on the whole, we cannot think il! of the 


undertaking, 


















































\ ch one Pay devnd 
ground ‘p it." —** A] ( 
this sap Journal, v nom 
1 rr nN ~ {nea TB ert 
if} at were i ient authority for bad 
LE ! 1, the D Lar { S micy ote one 
t defy the v , ‘ 
1 r ofivring Mr. nlev tl 
¢ t « wing, that he v received 
6s res our,” wl 1 the 
| the w ion lit t ii i 
states, that he “ will -pei 
Hunchback, venine, ? 
/ Baye -{} 5 Vi 
of Mr. Shet Kuow!l 
! , be considered by th 
t \ ro Tal! of Mr. Knowles, 
we would just 
i f { 








t ro | out (betore 
me laugh 
t and | 
auth n least 
courtesy of ore 
t, ji 1 the 
i t nee iM 
e hi $a toil ie} SOul, 
, and has, besides, certain re 
commendat , which will make him useful in 


a third rate ie iracters ; but we fear he cannot sus- 




















——. 


| tain himself on the high ground he has taken, 
>more this gentleman improves himself, the 
better, and we will be amon the first to ac- 
knowledge it—but we must beg him not to im- 
prove Shakspeare. What on earth could he 
mean by sai . “Tier beauty hangeth on the 
cheek of nicht, like—” then, after a long pause, 
in which he made it evident, that he wasihuntine 
for a simile, adding, “like a rich jewel in an 
Ethiop’s ear’’? Another grievous fault was 
this—in saying to the Friar, «Thou cut’st my 
head off with a rol len axe,” Mr. Stanley drew 
his tinger acros ; throat, after the manner of 
the celebrated “ Major } Macpherson.” Now, he 
must have been wrong one way or the other. 
Lither he should not have “ suited the action to 
the word” at all, or he should have struck the 
back of his neck with the edge of his open hand, 
and have delivered the line as follows: “Thou 
cut’st’ “my head oft”’ (chop) “with a 

siden axe,” (chop)—and then have “ made be- 
| lieve,’ as the children say, to let his head roll 
| on the Let not Mr. Stanley imagine, 
from our s joking, (it’s a way we have,) 
| that we bear him the slighest ill-will. He has 
| a «ood deal of merit, and wiil, as we have before 
doubtless prove himself an acquisition to 
the theatre. A new tragedy is announced for 
Monday, and a new domestic drama will shortly 
be produced from the pen and ink of Mr. 

rrold, the successful author of ‘The Rent 


&e. 
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COVENT GARDEN 

1 Will commence on Monday with a young gen- 
of whom we gave the first announce- 
ment last Saturday, in Shylock, and with a new 
military spectacle by Mr. Planché, founded on 
an incident in the early life of the great Duke 

f Marlborough. Mr. a yrrester is to enact the 
John Churchill, and he will at all 











vents look * the handsome Englishnian,” as the 
r Was th cd on the continent. 
enuess, as brother . than would say, that 





1 
Gsonie too. 


i the piec 





* Green-roo 
and rapturously of the 
. stup. Mr. Farley, 
s he is to Cc ovent Garde n grandeur 
and decoration, is re- 
ported to have been sfixed with astonish- 
ment at the splendour of Mr. Laporte’s direc- 


» report 











and ‘proprie ty of costume 





tions upon the subject. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
well of a Mr. Ha 


vhom we saw in the character of agg the 





tremels 
other evening. We liked him for his manly 
person and bx -—we liked “Pron for his sen- 
| sible delivery of his words—we liked him for 
not trying to m : part out of a little 
| one—and, above liked him for the rare 
rowing how to stand 
heard a very good 















quatity he posses 
} still upon the stage. 

account of him in De Valmont, but did not see 
him init. We sha rT watch him, for we suspect 
he is worth it. Mr. Kean was as impress! 
i of i rd, and ¢ ily 
ul brcaeseny Sn “hr 

















Lin the more ¢ 
| weakness. 
Wednesday Mr. Anderson made 
-j he re in 7 Serashicr in i 
Pa - with much taste and feeling 
encouragingly ap- 


his ap- 


« 





lege of 





he sat 





shout, and was most 
led. He the part, moreover, much 
r than it deserved. We once before c: wht 
ay ri e of Miss ‘Turpin, but now we have had 
nd hearing her. In 
She is an acquisition 


acteu 





he ae sure of both secing 
truth it was a pleasure. 
of value, if a sweet ly = tty face,a g ood tigure, 
a charming voice, a correct ear, a lady-like de- 
meunor, good singing and good acting, can make 
lier so. With care and attention, which she 
| scons likely to use, there is nothing against and 
| eve rything in favour of her s shortly re aching the 

summit of her profession. The Atheneun, 
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llant pa er, feels a 





always a 2: ‘deer. In the morni: 















sure in offering this interesting young lad; left him, he prevailed « stay at 
warmest cong ratulations. the cam th t should go 
————————— eee | home Jenis 


on went 
MISCELLANEA i 


Cherubini —We observe it announced in the 








Programme of the Royal Academy of M at 
Paris, that the winter season 1832- will 
be closed with an operatic piece in t ts, 
entitled * Ali- Baba, or, the Forty ‘i wl e 
music to Which is from the pen of o 


and will probably be the last work Irourn 
eminent composer will bring befo 


The new pieces preparing lik« 





















house, are ‘The Oath,’ an opera “She h ttv s ht course 
‘Natalia,’ the ballet so much admired on our , util she vo tan ihe settle- 
own stage, and an opera, in five . with mu- | ment on Hoily, thre ickets that bears can 
sic by Auber.—C heru bini has passed the thres! ite, crossed the river upwi amon of 
old of six score and ten, for he is at present got within a very shan 

in his seventy-second year; his imagination ammond’s, when nig 

has, as might be expected, ost much of its rif mahawk which she 





ness, and he has of late yea 





s produced nothing from the 





ond a few pieces of church music, which | raped oli the inside of bark, and ate 
! ‘+ ry . 
have been much admired, though more for their | it. She then brok the branches from some 














taste and harmony than any passaves of strik- | bushes, | laid them in tt 1- 
ing originality. As ateacher, he has been in- | lected some more, of which s ime; 
strumental in maturine the talents of many | peeled the bark off a hickory ithe, tied one 
eminent composers of the present day; such a “a roun d the dog which accom ini d 
Meyerbeer, Herold, Auber, wc. | her, and the other end round her wrist, and in 

( ating Boys.—'There are now livin r this manner laid down in her couch of | ‘yand 
Sicily three boys, who appear to be equ When they found her she 
gifted with se aptitude for mathematical ectly composed, and showed 





calculations. At the head of the triumvirate 
stands Vincent Zucchero, to whose extraordi- 
nary feats in calculation _ public sity 
has of late been repeatedly directed. It would 
seem, from recent experience, that this vou uth 
possesses a mind capzble of Cevoting its: if with 
rare success to other branches of study be 





ieht or nine years old, and must 
20 miles, through a wilderness, 
rou: “— nd dreary enough to dishearten and alarm 
the most robus id resolute 
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the mathematics. ‘Iwo rs azo, he was i - | son was absent, i ud laid hold of 
rant event of his alphabet; but, in c« juence it. Notwithst arance of 
of the pains taken with him by the @ Mi- | this unexpected visitant, s courage 
nardi, who bas been engaged as his tutor, }| and presence of mind to ad sand untie the 
through the liberal inte tp sition of the govern- | dog before s 

ment and corporation of Palermo, he is at this th 

iment able to read off-hand the most diflicult | tere ‘ 





of the Latin ie Italian clas 
public proois of the 1 
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1s wolina and Joseph chiefs. latter vears of Al 
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‘the former has not yet 1 
though he has al 
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were put to him ws Nobili i the r of 
i, and Vlessi, of the v ¢ ( ata- oth Pond i ral- 
H $ or i n ve I" \ Ww ( Inhed to 
Iftoar the rauks, or, if they « 
meee « ason { } 1 or to Sil \ 
acitervy into the mie Whica even ( t 
The third child, Pugl nts, dest fi 
old, afforded no less st thers in arms. 4 ermia 
prools of his extrae rdina ry ti oli= | pointed Field Tae hal Bar 
hand answers to problem usually re- | by the in we of hi 
quire tedious arithmetic: It is | chief posts in the army, 
rka to see him, in the very act of listen- ians, Which som 
ya question aud giving | solution, pur- cal 
suing his pastimes ike any other child, as if 
both the one operation and the other were imat- 
ise and unconcern to hun, ‘The ui! i 
of these three lnfantine ma- no on 





sould seeim to indicate, that the 
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spirit of Archimedes still lingers on its native army of outh, 
suil. — (From a Sicilian Journal.) — Journal of nimnt, Witt enstein, th 
Education jor October. was ilder, and a reater Y ol 

An Ame rican ve) » of ft Children in tl ied amo the oflicers; on thi 
Wood.—( ‘The ‘yanther’ and the ‘tomahawk’ are wes lo WX and susp evo- | 
original and c! ic. \—* On ‘Thursday | lution: rues, an 1 182 ved 
last,” says the Ji'vs jairer U.S., “Jenison | tohay rcer tea At 
Alkire took with him his sister zabeth, and | the same perio’ te%were disturbances in the | 
proceeded about three miles from home, for } Lithuanian re , under the « l of | 
the purpose of watching a deer lick.—They | Constantine ; were, of course, put down, 








stayed all night at the lick, and Jenison killed a } and the only consequence Wes, the death of 
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A young girl, 























W brother’s some of the officers had beenin 
the hal fn r, Was imy licated in the un- 
fortunate ailair, which was inquired into by the 
con i of Bialystock, At the moment 
V t] rf pr re sted, she seized 

’ Lt them into the fi she 
h then taken up, and condemned to 
’ —. e, “ 
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Want r is 3 Mt ¥ ok se ‘ed } ‘Minds, | Weather. 
lin 2 Cs A 1.40 ~ 
Ir. Zz 46 ‘St t. Cloudy. 
Sat. 22 Gt 47 Stat. Ditto. 
Sun. 23) 75 44 0.56 Clear. 
Mon. 24, 88 44 tat. Ditto. 
Tues, 25°85 47 Stat. Ditto. 
Wed. 27) 3800 47 30.27 Ditto. 





Prevailing Clouds.—C irrostratus, Cloudlessto 
the endof the week. Stratus cloud in the even 
ghts and Mornings fair. Meteors frequent on Clear 
nights, 
Mean temperature of the week, = , 
Day dneveaes dou WV lay, 4h. 42 min. 
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IVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
Antiqt Notices of Cresby Hall, 














by K. J. Carlos, one of the Committee for the Preser 
Vatlon of the Stru », With several embellishments. 
Lord Nugent has inthe press, a letter to Mr. Murray, 
on the tes view of Lis “* Memorials of Hampden,” in the 
ou wrle? lu. 
+ allonstein, from orivinal and inedited do- 


y Professor J. M. Schottky. 
on inflammation, by G. 
he Amulet for 1383 


ngs by Lawrence, 








Rogerson. 
3%, the engrav 
Wilkie, Newton, 





"Ss are 


Mul- 








set-Me-Not, edited by Mrs. 8. C. 





‘orget-Me-Not, with engravings from Martin, 











wes *rout, Kc. 
Nhe ¢ vraphical Annual for 1833. 
lhe Diblica nital, unifor: . with the Geographical. 
Records of my Life, by the » John Taylor, Esq., 







on,’ oe ready, 
s two tales, entitled, Forgery, 


awthor of © Monsieur ‘Ti 
Our Island, comprisin 
and The Lunatic. 

Lives and Ex brated Banditti and 
rs in all parts of the World, by Charles Mactfar- 
, Esq. 
1¢ Spinster’s Web. 
s Pictur 





ploits of cel 


wket C inion to Hastings, 
by G. W. Bonner. Also, hidd’s 
t Companion to St. Loonard’s, with 









wing for publication, 
Men of England, 








" Merchant, Ship- 
owner, and Suipmaster’s Import and Export Guide— 
n my reacy. 

Just dishe Vortigern.a Play, d.- 
Classic: ‘7 ‘Libr ary, Now. XANNIV. 4s. 6d.--The 
of brin, fe. 4s.--Christ our example, l2mo. 
fayette, Louis-Phi und Revolution of IS: 























post Svo. Oy.--L oe: 1833, 21s. 
seape Albur & : Cabinet Library, Vol. 
IX. 5s VW hist? nkie, a rh tion of Songs, $2mo, 
! > t *hy,on Sheet, s.— 
Gromedin res, Smo. 4s. Gd, 
ishop Meditations, Ac. 
uo, VD ut , Vol. IV. 5 
Useful ir ntal Pianting, svo. 3s.—¢ 
Descrir 1 of Cld Aberdeen, 3s. 6¢.—The Book of the 
Constitution, fe. Svo. Gy.—Pollock on Universal Pyrin- 
‘ - sve. 3 I r’s Cebinet Cycloprdia, Vol. 
iA) ‘ 
TO con SPONDENTS 





Sir Walter® Scott.— A copious Men »moir of the Author 














f Wavericy, interspersed with | xtracts from Unpub 
] Letter «5 by ALLAN NNINGHAM, Will 
appear in the next Saturday, being 
written expressly T. 

\ Constant i righton, should apply to 
bookseller or newsman, and not tax us for his 
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1, Seraps from the Diary of a 
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Beami 







*s History of the German Legion. 
h coloured Plates, Pyice 20s, cloth boards. 
volumes. 





ol. I. avo. 

be completed in 
3. Sir Howard Douglas's E 

ciples and Construction of Military Bri 

Riversin Military Operations. The 

additional matter, and Plates. 6vo. 


To 


say on the Prin- 





2ud edition, 
price 


containing much 
cloth boards, 
I. and W, Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 


20s. 


A POPULAR WEEKLY ENCYCLOPAZDIA, 
Containing sixteen closely-printed pares of super-royal 8vo. with 
numerous Lilustrations on Wood, by Mr.G. W. Bonner, price 


Pwopence. — 
his day is publis shed 


TILE BRITISH CYCLOPZEDIA 


of Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Commerce, Literature, 
History, Ge aphy, Polities: Biography, Natural History, and 
Hiblical Criticism and Theol zy, on the basis of the celebrated 
German Conversations- Lexicon; with such Additionsand Luaprove- 
ments as will meee it to the wants of the artic Public, 
Biv CHARLES F. PARTING! 
Professor of Mechanical Philosophy, Aether: 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Se. 
other Authors of celebrity in’ the 
and Literature. 














ous Works on 
3 assisted by 
Various branches of Science 








HEADS OF ARRANGEMENT, 

Division IL—ARTS and SCIENCES, which will include every 
subject connected with oe Useful and Fine vp eae ag 
aud Mixed Sciences, Medicine, Manufactures, ar ymere 

Division H.—LITERATURE, HISTORY, G LOGRAP ny, 
LAW, and POLITICS, will & owe 2 complete ‘body of Universal 
History, Geography, and Liters 

Division TIL—NATURAL History will form a complete 


History of the Animal, Vegetable, and Miner ral Kingdoms. 
Division IV.—B sone RAPHY will forma complete Biosraphical 
b tree daly of celebrity 





person of anv de 








ree 
Dis sion V.—BIB var AL CRITE ISM and rHeOLOoG Y will 
comprise, in one volume, a complete body of Divinity. 
The whole will be i!ustrated by numerous Wood Cats, by Mr. 
G. W. Bonner, and Engrasings a pues by eminent Artists, and 
published in WEEKI Y \UMB ywice TWOPENCE each, 





MONTHLY SUPPLEMI NT 
Steel Plates. The Work will also be 
PARTS. 

tit The two Plates intended for the first Supplement are now 
ready, and will be delivered with the first Number. 

London: William Orr, 14, Paternoster-trow; JamesChambers, 
Fdinburgh; William Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin ; ; Bancks aud 
Co. Manchester ; and W rightson aud Webb, Birmingham, 
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done up in 


two appropriate 


MONTHLY 


ges, and the Passage of 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, No. IX. 

IRELAND; A TALE, 
sy HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 








his day is published, price Fighteen-pence, 

ETTE RS to HIS MAJESTY, to EARL 
GREY, the Duke of Richmond, the Bishop of London, 

Lord Meibourne, Lord Kenyon, and Capt. the Hon, George 
Elliott, R.N. Secretary to the Ac = eas ou Population, Agricul- 
ture, Poor Laws, and Juvenile rat 
Ry EDWARD PELHAM 

Captain in the Royal Navy, Author of the * 
sreat Brita 

Published by C. Rice, 
and sold by all Bookseller 


i R EN’ TON, Es 
Naval iisteey of 





London : 
square ; 





,» Mount-street, Berkeley- 








WORKS ne wy - ady for publication, by Edward Bull, 26, Holles- 
eet, Cavendishi-square, London. 


Vv ALU ABLE ANNUAL PRESENTS. 
BIBLIC AL 


T HE ANNUAL, 
1833, 


(Uniform with the* Geographical Annual,’) 

Containing finely-executed and beautifully -« oloured E ugravings 
from Steel, by Starling, of ali the Tribes and Countries mentioned 
Sacred History ; with Plans of the City of Jerusalem and the 
pple ; and a General lodex, upon an original and most ¢ 
pre ons nsive plan, exhibiting, at one view, ail that is Geo: 
cally and Historicaily interesting in the Holy Scriptures. 
elegantly bound in morocco, 21s. 

















Price, 


It. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 
1833, 

Containing 100 beautifully-coloured Steel Engravings, by 
Starling, of all the States, Kingdoms, and Empires throughout 
the Worid; including the New Discoveries and Changes that 
hive taken place to the present time, and an Original Map of 
Great Britain, according to the Constitution of 1532. Price, ele- 
gantly bound in morsocco, sls. 





THE HIS STORIC AL ANNUAL 
PRESENTS. 
These Works illustrate tomantic Annals of every Age 


between the Per ods mentioned, and comprise also a short His- 

tory of each Country. 

1, ENGLAND, *, sy ary Necle. From the eens Conquestto 
» Reformation, 3 vols, 1 

3y y tei bhRitchie. From the timeofC harlemagne 

to the Reign of Loui 


2, FRANCE, 








3, ITALY. By Charles Mac 
Epoch to the Se . 185. 
4, SPAIN, By M. Trueba. From the time of Roderic to the 
Seventeenth Century. 3 vols. 185, 
NEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
I. 
THE LIVES AND EXPLOITS 


OF CELEBRAT 





‘D BANDITTIL AND ROBBERS 
In all parts of the World. By Charles Macfarlane, Esq. Author 
of * Constantinople in 1s29.’” In 2 vols. small 8vo. embellished 
with Sixteen beautiful Engravings. 





It. 

OF MY LIFE. 

John Taylor, Esq. Author of * Mousieur Tonson ;’ 

embracing original Anecdotes and Sketches of the most cele- 

brated and singular Characters that have figured in Eugiand 

during the last seventy years. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
Ill. 

MARSHAL NEY’S IMPORTANT WORK. 
Editions in French and English are preparing, in 8vo. 
MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL NEY, 
From Origiual Papers aud Manuscripts in the possession of 

the Family. 


RE 
By the late 


CORDS 





WORKS OF FICTION. 
oO UR IS LAN D; 
Comprising FORGERY, a Tale; and THE LUNATIC, a Tale. 
In 3 vols.—This Work is ended to iilustrate some striking de- 
fects in our Jurisprudence, 








Il. 
THE SPINST E R’S WE B. 
In 2 vols, post 
** A mingled yarn, good and ill to peter. Shakspeare. 
TO THE CLERGY, HEADS OF FAMILIES, SEMINARIES, &e. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. (considerably enlarged and 

im ved) ard edition, 

B! rLER MEDICINE CHEST 
DIRECTORY, ond FAMILY CATALOGUE of DRUGS, 
CHEMICALS, &e.; with the Properties and Doses, aud the best 
mode of administration of all the Articles more generally used 
in DOMESTIC MEDICINE ; to which is a peendens CONCISE 
and FAMILIAR DESCRIPTION of DISE 

Phe objects of the Medicine Chest D ae ry are, Ist, to teach 
unprofessional persons to distinguish such Dis sas are danger- 
ous in their nature, and rapid in’ their progress. in order that 
proper assistance may be had without unnecessary delay ; 2nd, 
to instruct them how to act recsonably in such cases as either do 
not require a physician's attendance, or ia which his presence 
cannot be immediately obtained. 

Iu the Work will also be found the most approved methods of 
Fumigating Infectious Chambers ; di rections for Counteraciing 
Poisous ; the Royal Humane Society’s Mode of treating Suspended 
Animation trom Drown % Apop lexy, Suffocation, &e. Also 
Observations ou Bathing, aud an Account of ig Mineral Waters 


























of Cheltenham, Bath, Harrogat ‘amington, 
7 This Work will be found fal in larse u Lnufactor es, to 
Evagrants, Travellers, aud particularly to Capi tains of V essels, 


when no Medical Attendant is on bourd. 

Published by Messrs. Butler, 54, Lower Sackville-street, and 
W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; Simpkin and Marshall, London; 
Oliver and Boyd. Edinburgh; aud sold by all Booksellers and 
Druggists in the United Kingdom, 
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TO THE CLERGY, LAND-OWNERS, 


PUBLISHED ON TIE 1st 
BRITISH 
MONTHLY REGIS 
CCLESIAS’ 
LIAL 
DOCUMENTS RES TING TH STATE OF THE POO! 


saint PRICE i22s. Gd. CLOTIC BOARDS, 


‘R OF 


‘ICAL 
ts Pr ROGi 


The FIRST VOLUME being now published, an opportunity is presented 


ENGLAND, as have not yet become Subscribers, to commence 


Monthly 1 information for the CLERG 


THE 
complete BIBLIC AL, 


SRITISTL MAGAZ 


) forms a 
REN IEW , and an HIST 


PTEMBER, conral 


Present State of ti 
Memoir of the Rev, inion, 
Glendaloch (with several Ragravings). Stephena's ist oft t in Scotland. 
On the Exaction of Teuths 
Pue [dle Church, 
NOTICES ov tur OLDEN TIME. 
Extracts from Patish Account Books, 
Selection from Evelyn's Diary. 
SACRED POE! 
CORRESPOND! 
Modern Inspiration among the Calecor 
Proposed Eniendation of b-aiali, Sux 
On little | wies in the English Dible, 
The Ikiver Sai : 
On the Cha 
Ou the In idence ‘ot 1 


e from Miracles, 


s seriou at Canterbury, 
valaiers. 

and Surplus Labour. 
slow of Obsolete Words in the Bible. 
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Durton ; Xe. Xe. | 
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st the Chureh. 


irch Reetors. " es 
vit (from the Bis op of Giou- 
Letter tr 

Cottage Allouments ; 


nited Kingdom. 


Here is a rallying point to wiric nthe ¢ hurch —we mean all iis members 
{ a € 


tiie a Work wh » t 
* The British M serves 
li is well iy mit is fille { with 


id attention, 


ud. 


HC CLE S AL, a IT R r MISCE ANY of RELIGION and MORALS 
i UCAL REGISTER. 


It is an exeelicnt, honest, clever Magazine.” 





MM AGISTR: ATE S, &ce. 
OF EVERY MONTH, PRICE 2s, 


MAGAZINE 


INFOR 
I TORY, 

LESS OF EDUCATION, &e. &e. 
Is NOW READY 

of the CLERGY and MEMBERS of 


MATION, 


the CHURCH of 
the Work. 

Y and PAROCHIAL AUTHORITIES, anda 
for CHURCHMEN and 


NS, 

MISCELLANEA. 
The Cholera in Paris, (from the French of A. Basin.) 
Uton agatust Winchester, 


} Church Reform, 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 

Cambric ford — Dublin—Scotlaad—Preferments—Clerical 
Appo ts—Ordinatious—Clergy deceased, alphabetically 
arrange ry n tables—Marriay es aud Births. 

EVENTS or Each MONTH, ARRANGED UNDER 
OUNTIES: 

Confined to matters relating to the Clergy, Religious and Bene- 
volent Societies, and Plans for the Awelioration of the Con- 
dition of the Poor. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS axp ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


State of the Funds, London Markets, &c. 


~ Derbyshire Courus 


With zeal but talent.”—Morning Advertiser. 
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rests of the Church 
THE VOLUME contain 
and Newsmen. 
LONDON: Jousn Ture 


€49 octavo peges; and cither that, or the 
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Being Trans} brated i. 
! P 4D) H SE “ET-UN, 1. ihe whole the Pr vings are eutirely new, and are en- 
Now in cour f t t expressly for this kadition of the | 
most distinguishes 
Whittaker, Trea 


subjects of Botany nehology, 
story, Will be coloured by emi- 


Just pudiisted, in 3 vols. post svo. pi ts. boards, ae ork wh a vard state, that it will be pub- 
PAHE DOUBLE TRIAL; or, tie CONSE- | | cata a ad scp 
QUENCES of an init CLEARING, 
prea mt Day. 
* Tithis vers excel! 
il Will have me may re i 
someting more valuable Uni mere 4 ! i A 1 
Magazine. ie tig ‘ e acooree 8 trons will be printe 
* The Double Triai’ ieads to an acquaintance w st 0 ” wag soba ted to the aonindiie 
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it ee ! 
points whick are become iniensely dteresting to ever, 1 Lo 1: Printed for fwand J. begga, Cheapside ; and 1 
( ’ ‘ : i te eal . ef. Thea Disa vw See 
of the comuwnity.”—Cieltenian Journal. ’ by 2. Grifin aud Co. Glasgow: and also by J. Cumming and 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, WorLW akeman, Dublin. ; 


Numbers (which are published on the First of 


it is lateresting.”’--Courier, 


soon form at ess enita Lip art of every C beistien hie: and that, when ouce perused by a Christian Minister, will be 


ges aud small towns, this Magazine would be invaluable, from the vast mass of facts which it contains on 


» than all the Conser 1 Tory Magazines put together.”—Windser Express. 


every Month), may be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, 


Uerners-street ; to whou: Communications for the Editor (post paid), Books for Review, and 


1 ANOON-£-ISLAM; or, the CUSTOMS 
of the MOOSULMANS of INDIA; comprising a full and 
exact account of their various Rites and Ceremonies, from the 
moment of birth il the bour of Death; including their Fasts 
and Festivals ularly the Mohurrum)—their Vows and Ob- 
lations fo. ith im the Year—their ditierent Tribes and 
See's, Saints, a 1 otees—Religions Tenets, Prayers, and 
Ablutions—-th leulation of Ns sy itie: a nancy —Exor- 
out Devils, sc.—Ma es, Amule | 
XC Supt ul Festi itie . aad F uner al Ose 

Weights, Measures, Musical tne irumel uils, 
By J vi FUR SHURREEY (a Native of the 
under the direction of, and translated by 
M. D. Surgeon on the Mi ult as E yore tohment . 

Just published, price 3s. 6d. a are and enlarged editic of the 
HOEAUTIES of PERCY BYSSHE 
BD SHELLEY; Counting of the entire Poems of Alastor,’ 
: ti Pian lonais,’ * Jutian and Maddalo,’ a re- 
Vised uot * Queen ML ab,’ &C.E with Diographic: i Memoit. 

Vublished by Edward Lumley, 27, Chancery-la 
The fact of two editions of this work having been ‘oad, with 
hardiy a single advertisement, would tesufy more strongly in its 
favour than anvihing else could do; and again, the impossibility 
of procuring Suelley’s Works, and the greg at demand for them by 
all true lovers of poetry, Warrant the Publisher in laying a new 
ediiion beiore the public. 





: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lanes 
Pablisucd every Saturday atthe ATHEN ©UM OFFICE, No.2 
CAGMERINE SUREET, Strand, vy J. LECTION; and Sold by 
Booksellers an Newsvensers in Town and Country; 
ve Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Messts- 
! vis; Perrugs & Besser, Homburg; 
. Fetscurr, L sipzig ; Messrs. Peanopy & Co. New York, 
and Gray & Bowen, Boston, America.—Price 4d, ; ori 
Monthly Parts Gin a wrapper.) 
Adveriisements,and Communications for the Editor (post paid) 
to be forwarded to the Upice as above. 
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